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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue fiftieth anniversary of the liberation 
of the serfs was celebrated in Russia last 
Saturday. The royal family took part 
with the peasantry in the national rejoic- 
ings, and the fifty-one peasant members 
of the Duma dedicated a memorial to the 
Tsar Liberator Alexander II. The signifi- 
cance of the act of liberation is revealed in 
the fact that out of a populatinn of 
61,009,000 no Jess than 23,000,000 were 
the serfs of private nobles. But the very 
magnitude of the task meant inevitably 
some frustation of the high hopes with 
which the era of liberty was inaugurated. 
The character of the enslaved changes very 
slowly with the gift of personal freedom, 
while the conditions of land tenure and 
their economic dependence have arrested 
the growth of a spirit of self-reliance 
among the peasants. But a new Land 
Act, which was passed last year, and the 
political awakening of the Russian people 
—at present, it must be confessed, rather 
fitful and uncertain—have in them the 
promise of better things, and give the 
friends of liberty some ground, if not for 
enthusiastic rejoicings, at least for chastened 
hopes in the future. 

Fe Are 

Tue threatened proceedings against 
Pastor Jatho, of Cologne, to which we 
referred in some detail last week, continue 
to arouse widespread interest in Germany, 
but there are no fresh developments to 
report. At a meeting held at Essex Hall, 
on Wednesday, under the auspices of the 
Unitarian Association, a resolution was 

passed, conveying the deep sympathy of 
those present to Pastor Jatho and his con- 


who seemed likely for a brief moment 
to become one of the heroes and leaders of 
revolt. ‘‘The Saint,’? his best known 
book, was a religious manifesto more than 
a work of art, and it had the distinction of 
being placed on the Index. It became the 
centre of a fierce theological battle, and 
the test of the author’s filial obedience to 
the church. It is said that Fogazzaro 
wanted to talk about it privately to the 
Pope, but an interview was denied him; 
and in the end he made a formal submis- 
sion, acknowledging his error against dis- 
cipline, without recanting his opinions. 
* * * 


Tue truth is that Fogazzaro was only in 


‘a qualified sense of the word a modernist 
at all, and was not prepared for the con- 
sistent application of the philosophical and 


gregation in their struggle for freedom of 
conscience. 
NSE Le 
Tue death of Signor Fogazzaro, which 
took place at Vicenza last Tuesday, 


critical principles upon which Modernism 
rests. He was a liberal of the old school, 
who had strayed almost by accident into 
the modernist camp, prepared for a good 
deal of doctrinal laxity and tolerance, and 
anti-clerical in his political sympathies, 
but without the confident zeal of the re- 
former. He may, perhaps, be compared 
to a broad churchman, who holds his 
heresies in strict subordination to his love 
for the national church, and at the moment 
of crisis follows his ancestral instincts of 
conformity and obedience. A character 
of this kind is often deeply sympathetic 
and humane, but it is not made for revo- 


lutions. 


Tue National Council of the Evangelical 
Free Churches has been in session at 
Portsmouth during the past week. On 
Tuesday Dr. Jowett vacated the presi- 
dential chair, and was succeeded by the 
Rev. Charles Brown. An_ illuminated 
address was presented to Dr. Jowett 
which expressed the deep regret and 
the sense of personal loss felt by the 
members of the Council at his approach- 
ing departure for America in the follow- 
ing terms:—‘‘ We cannot say farewell 
without feclings of the deepest sorrow and 


loss to the Free Churches and to the cause 
of evangelical religion in this country. It 
will certainly mean an impoverishment 
of the forces of the kingdom of God on 
these islands. While we are deeply con- 
scious that we shall miss the inspiration 
of your presence, we most earnestly pray 
that you may carry into the newer world 
in augmented power the lofty influence 
which you have exerted here.’’ 
P Pp ge 


THE programme of the Portsmouth 
meetings has been crowded with multi- 
farious interests, and leaves no distinct 
unity of impression upon the mind. The 
far-reaching system of compromise, upon 
which the Council was organised at the 
beginning, tends in the direction of safe 
middle opinions and the exclusion of 
strong thinking outside the traditional lines 
of evangelical theology. The one subject 
for which it shows some tentative en- 
thusiasm is that of closer corporate unity 
among its constituent churches; but so 
far there appears to be little tendency for 
the idea to precipitate itself in action. 
We are inclined to welcome everything 
which will help to limit the desolating 
rivalry of the sects; but we do not wish 
to see the best elements in English Non- 
conformity binding themselves anew to 
the safe orthodoxies of its more conserva- 
tive members. The comprehension of 
living sympathies is a wider and more 
spiritual thing than any dogmatic funda- 
mentals can ever be, and it is on this basis 
alone that there can be a helpful union 
of churches, which differ widely in their 
historical memories and their traditional 
sentiments. 

os ae a 

Tue minister of the Longcross-street 
Baptist Church, Cardiff, the Rev. O. Bowen, 
and his deacons have received a writ of 
ejection from the trustees. Mr. Bowen 
has been a fearless champion of Liberal 
Christianity, and he has incurred the 
penalty of his heresies. The congregation 
has decided not to Tesist on account of the 


we somes 
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ruinous legal expense and to stand by their 
minister. There will be a wholesale secession 
from the old building, and a Free Christian 
Church will be founded which will be 
entirely unsectarian. It is another triumph 


' forthe dead hand. It retains its property, 
but it cannot capture souls. 
ar AR ke Hk 


In the difficult circumstances in which 
he is placed, Mr. Bowen has taken up an 
attitude of steadfast loyalty to conscience 
without any of the pose of the martyr. 
At the meeting of his congregation he 
spoke as follows :— _ 

‘* Well, it has come to this: we must 


CHICAGO AND THE KINGDOM 
OF HEAVEN. ; 


‘‘Twenty years at Hull House ’’ * is 
the most notable social document which 
It is at 
the same time a book to instil new faith 
and hope in such as are anxiously concerned 
with social regeneration. With its multi- 
tudinous details told in a way that never 


has come to us from America. 


aims at effect and never misses it, with 
its clear-sighted but most sympathetic 
view of the dwellers in that dim under- 
world where half the race suffers eclipse, 
it is a most valuable and encouraging 


either subscribe to the letter of these 
doctrinal formule or quit these premises. 
The former we cannot do without commit- 
ting intellectual suicide and toying with 
conscience. Thelatter may inconvenience 
us for a while, but we have no doubt of 
success far beyond what is possible if we 
remain in the present building. The 
obstacles to progress here are not only 
eredal, but sectarian as well. We stand 
for what is known as Liberal Christianity. 
Liberal Christianity is on one side a revolt 
from obsolete dogmas and exclusive sec- 
tarianism. Hence it is impossible for it 
to flourish under their régime. It will 
only succeed when the separation from 
them is complete. It will of necessity 
stultify itself if it remains in alliance with 
them. Therefore, we think it is mcumbent 
upon us to break down the credal and 
sectarian walls which surround us and 
escape into the open plains of intellectual 
and spiritual freedom, bounded cnly by 
obedience to the will of God. This is but 
one more fissure in a decaying ecclesiastical 
fabric which betokens sooner or later its 


record. Miss Addams sketches no vague 
Utopia. She tells us the plain tale of the way 
in which she and her colleagues plunged 
into the mud and mire of the Chicago of 
twenty years ago, determined to refuse all 
worship to ‘* the god of things that are,’’ 
with his ritual of disease, degradation, 
destitution, and misery. A Herculean 
task it well might seem, and in literal 
mud and mire as well as figurative. . 
When the Crown Prince of Belgium was 
taken to visit Hull House he gazed at the 
deep filth of the then unpaved street. 
‘* There is not such a street,’’ he remarked, 
““no, not one, in all the territory of 
Belgium.’’ To John Burns, with the East 
End of London in his mind, where many 


since been declared illegal, things seemed 
bordering on the last damnation, and 


Immigrant population, Italians, Germans, 
Bohemians, Polish and Russian Jews, 
whose children in the second and third 


of the conditions existing there had long 


Stead raised a cry of horror in his pamphlet 
‘“ Tf Christ came to Chicago.’’ A great 


‘a philosophy,’’ says Miss Addams, 
‘‘ which will not waver when the race 
happens to be represented by a drunken 
woman or an idiot boy.’’ This is not to 
say that the Settlement held aloof from 
the crying labour problems that sur- 
rounded it, and Miss Addams confesses 
that she longed for the comfort of a definite 
social creed—a creed which should ‘‘ afford 
an explanation of the social chaos and the 
logical steps towards its better ordering.’’ 
In the meantime, the region, in Mill’s words, 
of *‘ the immediately useful and practically 
attainable’? was avowedly her sphere. 
The refusal of the Settlement to identify 
itself with any particular school of religious 
opinion created the usual distrust. What 
Miss Addams calls the existing confusion 
between religious teaching and advancing 
morality is illustrated by an incident told 
with her customary air of shrewd benevo- 
lence. The head of a New York Settle- 
ment had placed his resignation before his 
Board of Trustees consequently on their 
asking money from a man notorious for his 
unscrupulous business methods. The very 
day she received this information, the 
daughter of the business man in question 
called on Miss Addams. She had come 
to solicit suggestions for answering her 
father’s charge that ‘‘ Settlements were 
irrelgious.’’ ‘‘ You see,’’ she said, ‘* he 
has been asked to give money to our 
Settlement and would like to do it if his 
conscience was only clear ; he disapproves 
of Settlements because they give no 
religious instruction ; he has always been 
a very devout man.”’ 

Hull House itself was often bitterly 
pressed for money, and its residents cooked 
the meals, kept the books, and washed the 


generations raised a still greater problem 


entire collapse.’’ 
* * % 


THE question of the right of the dead 
hand to control the living issues of thought, 
and limit personal freedom of action, is 
raised by the very curious terms of Lord 
Swaythling’s will. As a strict orthodox 
Jew he desired to penalise his daughters 
to the extent of three-fourths of their 
interest in his estate if they continue to 
support the movement known as ‘‘ Liberal 
Judaism,’? to which he was strongly 
opposed. It is also provided that his 
bequests to his children shall only take 
effect if they shall respectively at the time 
of his death be professing the Jewish 
religion, and not be married to a person 
not professing the Jewish religion. We 
suppose that provisions of this kind will 
not be held to be invalid by the courts, 
but we think they ought to be. It is 
distinctly injurious to the public good 
that large accumulations of capital should 
be used to fetter the freedom of the mind, 
and to give men a strong financial interest 
in suppressing every aspect of truth which 
conflicts with the opinions of a past 
generation, 


than they themselves, shockingly housed, 
carried on all sorts of dubious activities 
in crowded tenements. Greeks slaughtered 
sheep in basements, Italian women sorted 
rags collected from the city dumps in 
courts swarming with children, bakers 
baked bread in unspeakably filthy spaces 
under the pavement, and everywhere was 
Hull 
House threw itself into a crusade against 


the ‘‘ trail of the white hearse.’? 


this fundamental evil of congested housing, 
and was sometimes placed, at least tempor- 
arily, in strained relations with the neigh- 
bours it sought to save. Notwithstanding 
a measure of success Miss Addams sadly 
admits that ‘* many evils constantly arise 
in Chicago from congested housing which 
wiser cities forestall and prevent.’’ 

The Hull House Settlement was planted 
in Halstead-street; that is to say, in the 
centre of the poverty-stricken and alien- 
inhabited quarter of Chicago. It stands 
for no specific social theory, no political or 
religious propaganda, but is based simply 
on the solidarity of the human race : 


ky Twenty Years at Hull House: with Auto- 
biographical Notes. By Jane Addams, New 
York ; Macmillan, 10s, 6d. 


windows without any sense of hardship 
if they could thereby save money for some 
ardently desired undertaking, and truly 
wonderful is the resulting sum total of 
these twenty years’ never-flagging effort to 
implant hope, to diffuse principles of order, 
to awake the consciousness of personal 
power against the heavy odds of environ- 
ment, to arouse a latent sense of beauty, 
to stand for elevation, to minister in all 
ways possible to the healthy craving for 
social intercourse. From the first it was 
understood that the Settlement was ready 
to perform the humblest neighbourhood 
services ; whether it was washing the new- 
born babies, or preparing the dead for 
burial, or nursing the sick, or minding the 
children. In the early days it was a 
natural wonder that those should come to 
live in Halstead-street who could afford 
to live anywhere else; afterwards it 
came ‘* to seem natural to all that the 
Settlement should be there.’? All through 
her book we are conscious of the witness 
Miss Addams is bearing to the kindness 
and courtesy she received in this con- 
tinuous living among the very poor. She 
remains convinced, in Canon Barnett’s 


words, that the things which make men 
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alike ate finer and better than the things 
that keep them apart, and that is surely a 
fine conviction to emerge from an eye-to- 
eye experience of many years in the 
deepest depths of Chicago. The problems 
of poverty with which Hull House grappled : 
sweating and the lives of the sweated, 
the labouring of children, the forlorn case 
of children left shut up while the mothers 
worked (of which Miss Addams gives 
harrowing details), the peculiar dangers 
of prematurely aged and “‘ fallen ’’ girls, 
the terrors of unemployment, the heart- 
rending pathos of neglected and forlorn 
old age, the municipal misgovernment and 
apathy, shaped the positive terms in 
which the Settlement, indefatigable and 
apparently never discouraged, expressed 
jtself. One is conscious of a quiet sense 
of something achieved in the last pages 
of the book. L’audace, encore de laudace, 
might be the Hull House motto, so truly 
has it been justified in its grappling with 
those brutal circumstances which appal 
many of us into a condition of despair. 
Miss Addams keeps through all her calm 
** lucidity ofsoul.’’ She is always conscious 
of the inner ideals ofthe Settlement. Its 
residents may, as she says, move towards 
their ends ** with hurried and ignoble gait,’’ 
putting forth thorns in their eagerness to 
bear grapes, becoming thin and impover- 
ished in spirit and temper, developing 
gradually a mistaken eagerness alternating 
with fatigue, which supersedes the great 
and gracious ways so much more congruous 
with worthy aims. She writes herself 
down unconsciously in her cheerful and 
courageous book an exemplar of such 
gracious ways. All who give themselves 
in heart to the mighty task of regenerating 
our ‘‘disinherited’’ industrial society 
must rejoice in this record of splendid work, 
and send across the sea hearty hopes for 
its continued and increasing success. 
F. R. 


fluctuating and changeable and evolu- 
tionary. 


“ Eternal process moving on 
From state to state the spirit walks.” 


One chief charm of our faith is, that it 
keeps persistently creating new problems, 
which as soon as they are solved raise other 
and yet larger problems, and so on for 
ever. This could not be otherwise. Dif- 
ferent times demand different manners and 
different thoughts. Each new age has its 
characteristic doubts and difficulties, enters 
on new conditions, kindles new aspirations 
and suggests new questions for settlement. 
Temporary trappings drop off from time 
to time, in order that the permanent may 
shine out more clearly. ‘“ About God we 
may learn only from God,” taught Athen- 
agoras. And so it is the divinity in fresh 
teachers, the Christ in man and Origen 
truly said that every lover of Christ should 
be not merely a Christian but a Christ 
himself—that reveals, as the periods pass, 
some novel and illuminating presentment 
of God. 

The predominance of Christianity to- 
day shows, among other things, the sur- 
vival of the fittest religion. Its com- 
petitors, Buddhism (a morality without a 
religion), and Brahmanism (or religion 
without a morality), and Mohammedanism 
(which is a religion for man alone and not 
for woman, and therefore non-human or 
preter-human) do not propagate them- 
selves, simply because they. embody no 
principle of growth. Christianity has 
always been, like life itself, infinitely adapt- 
able. Its variability, its genius for absorb- 
ing the universal element out of all the old 
ethical systems and religions and philo- 
sophie, which it encountered on its 
aggressive career of conquest, its faculty for 
accommodation without any vital sur- 
render and for compromise without capitu- 
lation to its enemies, its sympathy with the 
most opposite kinds of cults that yet con- 
tained an admixure of the eternal, and its 
charitable tolerance of any worship that 
could be reclaimed from Greece or Rome 
or Orientalism by being spiritualised and 
transformed—these exceptional aptitudes 
disarmed its foes, turned their weapons into 
instruments of assistance, and insured the 
ultimate victory. “The more it is re- 
pressed,” wrote Lactantius, “the more it 
grows.” What could resist a principle, a 
gospel that conquered by submission, and 
enlisted its very opponents on its own side ? 
As the policy of the Roman Empire was to 
utilise the vanquished and recruit with them 
its armies, turning its victims into victors 
by making them share its prestige and 
glory, and thus abolishing the disgrace of 
defeat, so Christianity treated its foes. It 
baptized them anew with the spirit of its 
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LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


te 


CHRISTIANITY AN ETERNAL 
PROCESS, 

RELIGION, to be a religion for man, must 
be perpetually affirming something and 
denying something. Like every form of 
truth, it means progress by antagonism— 


progress in feeling, progress in thought, 
progress in power and capacity. From the 
good and the true and the beautiful in 
each successive generation, it elicits the 
essential sweetness and strength, spiri- 
tualises them, and then incorporates them 
by assimilation in its own eternal contents. 
Though not strictly what we should call a 
philosophy, it naturally involves cne and 
necessarily leads to one, and possesses a 
transcendental metaphysic peculiar to 
itself. Nothing can be more fixed and 
final than religion as to its inner meaning, 


own militant Church, and arrayed them 
under its banner as soldiers of the Cross. 
Such an amicable enemy as our religion 
was, that fought by incessant submission 
and with such broad hospitality to all— 
“whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report: if there be any virtue and vf there 
be any praise, think on these things ”— 
could not but prove at last perfectly 
irresistible. Christianity assured the 


and at the same time nothing can be more | Greco-Roman world and the Oriental 
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religions that the good they embraced was 
identical in essence with its own, only 
Christianity contained it in a purer and 
completer form. Competing and contem- 
porary faiths, as Clement of Alexandria 
and others testified, simply sacrificed 
the adventitious and non-fundamental 
parts, the accretions and embroidery, 
the unhelpful or useless, Whatever was 
worth preserving survived in Christianity, 
but ennobled and enriched a hundredfold. 
Of course, at the eginning, mono- 
theism proved a sore stumbling-block 
to polytheists. And, no wonder, for a 
long time Christians were inevitably called 
atheists, and thought atheists. Naturally, 
at first, the world seemed poverty-stricken, 
the universe positively undivine and 
even contemptible, when merely dominated 
by a single Deity. But then the saving 
doctrine of the Trinity came to the rescue 
of the Church. But for the boundless 
riches of its inherent elasticity, its ability 
to adopt all truth everywhere, however 
disguised and disfigured, its patient and 
pitiful accessibility, its flexible attitude, 
its marvellous temperance, our religion 
would not have existed for a century. 
Whatever strange worship it met on its 
missionary course, Christianity displayed 
a new form and the right front, and proved 
equal to every conzcivable emergenzy—a3 
St. Paul at Athens. It always foand 
something true and beautiful, that mieht 
be baptized and carried over and carried 
on. Philosophers, the Stoics ani Spi- 
cureans, as well as savages ani the un- 
civilised, found they had somethiny in 
common with Christianity, points of agree- 
ment and contact. There seemed always 
a mutual giving and taking, and a basis 
for joint belief and action. We mvy learn 
commonsense, no less than Darwinism, 
from the methods of the poultry-yard. 
And in the protracted competition with 
other faiths and cults, Christianity emorged 
triumphant, simply because it deserved 
to succeed. It showed itself to be the 
most responsive, philanthropic, human, 
vital, progressive, capable, fruitful and 
fertilising, adjustable, catholic, active 
and reactive. It did not stop to ask, a3 
we too often do now, like Sir Boyle Roche, 
‘“ What has posterity done for me?’ 
Its spirit of universal charity bore it on 
with the momentum of an elemental force, 
that worked automatically just because 
necessity was laid upon it, and it could not 
help being itself and going on. It ac- 
quired strength by mere process of time 
and movement. The principle was pre- 
eminently creative, so that the most 
hostile country beneath its gentleness and 
love, and also its righteous anger, which 
Plato approved and Christ exemplified, 
became an Utopia immediately. As oil 
stills at once the stormy waves, so the 
love inspired by Christ brought peace and 
tranquillity in its train. ‘‘ Rejoice ye 
with Jerusalem, O be glad with her, all 
ye that love her, that ye may suck and be 
satisfied with the breasts of her consolations s 
that ye may milk out and be delighted with 
the abundance of her glory. Behold, I 
will extend peace to her as @ river, art the 
glory of the Gentiles like a flowing strerm, 
And they shall declare My glory anong 
the Gentiles.’’ 
“What we now call t'e Christian 
Religion existed also among the ancients, 
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and was not wanting from the beginning 
of the human race to the time when Christ 
came in the flesh. But since His coming 
_ the already existing religion began to be 
called the Christian religion.’’ St. 
Augustine was indubitably right. We all 
agree now that Christianity lived, if it 
did not flourish, in splendid fragments 
and sublime anticipation3, long before 
Christ, and indeed from the very first. 
It endured, simply because it proved to 
be the most fitted to endure, and its 
universal germs alone were able to 
survive. The purely accidental or t2m- 
porary excrescences of the various cults 
dwindled and disappeared at the last, 
while the permanent factors remained. 
The periphery, the fringes and local or 
particular fashions of worship, perpetually 
changed. But the vital essence, the 
centrality, persisted, because it contained 
(so to speak) the will to live, or a genius 
for immortality. Whatever forms or dis- 
guises the Christian core assumed, they 
were but external husks suitable to the place 
and people and nothing more. The inherent 
incorruptibility of the universal germ, 
its apartness, preserved it safe and whole 
in ali its sovereign integrity, till our Lord 
came Himself. The sacred light barned 
on, if on occasions but dimly ani 
desperately. And sometimes crowned brute 
force came with its legions and blasting 
storms, am cried (like the American in the 
story), ‘‘ It may have shone for thousands 
of years, but it is out now.’’ And yet, 
when the tempest had passed, the splendid 
spark in inextinguishable might arose 
from its brief eclipse, and burned more 
brightly than ever in humble hearts of 
seer or saint, of priest or prophet. “‘ The 
Blood of Christ is a Seed,’’ said-Tertullian, 
and so is the Spirit of Christ, which at the 
creation moved on the face of chaos and 
brought love to light. And, from the 
earliest record of history, whatever has 
been vital and permanent and progressive 
has drunk deeply of this principle. It 
remains the one universal element, which 
cannot be eliminated, and cannot be 
explained away. The ultimate germ of 
all that is good and great, it perpetually 
reveals the mystery of the Cross, and the 
unity in spiritual realities of life and death. 
The first and last word of time’s teaching 
is Altruism, being for and in others, or 
self-development by self-sacrifice. 
FY, W. Orpr Warp. 
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MY CONSTABLE. 


I am the enviable possessor of a picture 
that I call by that great name. I claim 
for it many unique qualities. Perhaps the 
first to be mentioned savours rather of 
egotism ; but this picture is all the dearer 
because its charm is unknown, save to 
myself, and the few who look at it through 
my eyes. In this way, too, it escapes the 
- damaging, the almost sacrilegious notice 
of up-to-date art critics. Truth to tell, 
they would have nothing to say—probably 
nothing to do with my Constable. It is be- 
yond praise or blame, or comprehension, 
or neglect. It hangs upon no wall. Anyone 
may behold it. Yet it cannot be stolen, 
like so many art treasures, or burnt. And 
it is always changing; it can never grow 
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Constable merits not to be found in any 
pigment-covered canvas of them all ? 

My picture, then, is just what can be seen 
through a rift in the belt of trees that limit 
my outlook, across a broad, fertile bit of 
greensward. The sight, checked by this 
wall of what in summer is impenetrable 
greenery, concentrates itself at the spot 
where the symmetry of the encircling woed 
was marred, some years ago, by the fall 
of one of its number. Through this gap 
is seen the Constable. 

The tree that fell was a pine, which, 
after the manner of its kind, had not sent 
its roots very far down. Or, perhaps, it 
was of a nature too timid to assert its right 
to elbow-room, for trees have their indi- 
vidualities, too. It may never have been 
given a chance of establishing itself proper- 
ly. And the surrounding stronger-minded 
bullies of ash and beech may have felt 
sorry foe the plumy head laid low, and 
even had twinges of sylvan remorse 
ag their old comrade was being sawn into 
lengths and carted away. 

For, a3 if in compensation, they soon 
began to stretch kindly arms around the 
break thas the fallen pine has left amid the 
woodland company, like soldiers closing 
their ranks to conceal their losses from 
the enemy. They mean well, those trees ; 
but Iam very glad that they have not as 
yet succeeded in filling up that gap in their 
midst. They have only managed to form 
a kind of fringe around it ; and this fringe, 
of a shape-irregularly oval, forms the frame 
oi the Constable. 

Softly, tremulously green is this frame in 
spring and summer, of flaming glory in 
autumn, and in winter perhaps at its most 
beautiful. For then sometimes it is of 
purest, most dazzling white, after a night 
of silent snow, or the slender sprays may 
sustain a glittering diamond radiance of 
sparkling hoar-frost ; or again—and this 
may come at any season—they may be set 
with raindrops, like pearls, after a heavy 
shower of a stormy day, when between 
times the sun asserts himself and shines 
forthin glory. Itis by watching this frame 
as it changes from month to month, even 
from hour to hour, that one becomes aware 
of the many colours a tree can display, and 
even without its foliage. 

So much for the frame. But the picture 
itself 2 Let it be confessed that it is made 
up of the most common-place materials : 
everyday, uninspired. Just a field, rather 
bare of grass, often lifting itself gently 
towards the west. Across it wander with 
contented nibblings a score or so of sheep— 
surely the most homely, most soothingly 
peace-suggesting of living things. They 
only display two emotions: timidjty— 
they run and huddle together in a corner 
at the least approach of what their sheepish 
intellects regard as danger—and mother- 
hood. There is nothing more wonderful 
more beautiful, than the miraculous change 
ma ‘‘ stupid ’’’ ewe, when anything seems 
to threaten her lamb. One moment she is 
an Insensate, waddling bundle of wool ; the 
next, with head erect and smal feet 
pawing the ground threateningly, she 
looks incarnate and defiant protection. 
Even Watch, the colley, who races out 
across the field at evening, to help young 
Bride to drive home the cow, is pranced 
and butted at should he come too near. 
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But Watch cares not at all; he knows his 
legitimate business, and will not be turned 
therefrom. He ‘‘ gets behind ’’ Vauneen, 
the white cow, with willing legs, that frolic 
happily around and around the young girl 
as she moves across the field; and, seen 
in the long, low rays of the westering sun, 
she looks a fluttering en:hodiment of young 
happiness. b 

{ like to watch Bride. She would be 
greatly surprised if she knew how often 
she makes a picture for me. Why it 
should be so, I know not ; but that upland 
bit of pasture, without any feature of the 
picturesque or uncommon, does possess 
some attribute of clearness, of simplicity, 
that is delightful. An artist could possibly 
explain why the light lies so enchantingly 
along its prosaic expanse ; but that would 
not make it any more enjoyable, I think. 
Perhaps it’s just Bride herself. If you have 
seen a child grow to pleasant girlhood, in 
surroundings such as Bride has had, you 
must feel interest in watching her develop- 
ment. That has taken place, largely, 
within the picture-frame described. There- 
in I see Bride, going to the well, at the far 
side of the field ; and you’d wonder why the 
path she always follows should take so 
many windings. There I see her some- 
times feeding her golden-yellow goslings 
in spring; sometimes tossing hay. She 
has scarcely ever left the little farm. 
Her mother has never ventured into a 
railway train. But they have their own 
interests, not all practical. Bride reads 
every book she can lay hands upon. Her 
criticisms are generally sound. Once she 
was given a volume of Tennyson as an 
experiment, which proved an immense 
success. 

‘* They’re grand!’’ she said; ‘“‘ ‘ St. 
Agnes Eve,’ and the ‘ Brook,’ and ‘In 
Memoriam’; I don’t rightly understand 
that one ; but sure its lovely!”’ 

She is not out of place, is she, as the 


central figure of My Constable ? 
Ke 
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HARD SAYINGS OF JESUS. 
VI. 


‘*Many are called, but few chosen.’’— 
Matthew xxii. 14. 


In the Authorised Version these words 
occur twice in Matthew’s Gospel ; once at 
the close of the Parable of the Hired 
Labourers, and again here as the final words 
of the Parable of the Wedding Feast. In 
the Revised Version they are omitted from 
the first-mentioned for lack of sufficient 
MS. authority. But the saying is quoted 
by an early Christian work, the so-called 
Epistle of Barnabas, and is beyond suspi- 
cion. In form, it illustrates the antithe- 
tical method of our Lord. Such pointed 
sentences belong to his manner of speech : 
‘* Many that are first shall be last, and the 
last first’? ; ‘‘ The Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath,”’ and 
many others will readily be recalled. Ina 
single pithy phrase is summed up the 
theme of a discourse, the point of a parable, 
or the solution of a problem. Here a 
current proverb is used to emphasise the 
teaching of a Parable of the Kingdom, 
wherein those bidden to a feast decline to 
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come, and even maltreat the servant who 
conveys the invitation. What does the 
saying mean ? 

Considered alone it seems a strange senti- 
ment to fall from the lips of a popular 
preacher, w ho addressed the multitude and 
proclaimed good news. The saying has 
been frequently used as a scriptural basis 
forthe doctrine of predestination. Itforms 
the essential.idea ofthe Westminster Con- 
fession, which does not suiler from the 
poetical licence of Burns, when he makes 
Holy Willie address God in these terms —- 


“QO Thou, wha in the heavens dost dwell, 
Wha, as it pleases best Thysel’, 
Sends ane to heaven, and ten to hell, 

A’ for Thy glory. 
And no for ony guid or ill 
They've done before Thee ! ’’ 


Apart from the effect of such doctrine 
upon our conception of Divine Love, it 
robs Christ of his saving power, and renders 
his teaching a mass of contradictory propo- 
sitions. Are we shut up to this interpre- 
tation ? 

Christ’s teaching and his experience are 
closely related. Jesus appealed primarily 
to: his own people. His lament over Jeru- 
salem was an expression of grief that the 
many called had made noresponse. Inthe 
Parable, those who received the king’s mes- 
sage made light of it, ‘‘ and went their 
ways, one to his farm, another to his mer- 
chandise.’’ Jesus was compelled to con- 
template a wider appeal. ‘‘ Go into the 
partings of the highways, and as many as 
ye shall find, bid to the marriage feast.”’ 
No arbitrary choice is shown in such a pro- 
ceeding. Chance passers-by might be 
fewer in number than the invited guests, 
but they must have included good and bad 
alike. The difference is, these wayfarers 
accepted the summons. Jt was not by 
Scribes and Pharisces, cr by the professedly 
religious at all that Jesus was gladly heard, 
but by common people, and especially by 
outcasts and sinners. These were not 
** elect ’’ in the sense of the theologians. 
Their own act determined the recipients 
of the blessings of the feast in the parable, 
and of the Gospel in history. The king 
invited—he did not compel—-guests. Stress 
has been laid on the word ‘‘ chosen,’’ apart 
from its connection with what precedes, 
and with the genera] message and mission 
of Christ. The proverb must be understood 
in the light of the parable. The slaves of 
sense, and the thralls to shop and market, 
banish themselves from the Kingdom of 
Love. 

Not the many, but the few. Vor populi 
vor Det is not self-evident truth. As 
Tolstoy-has taught us, there is no virtue in 
merenumbers. By means ofa few humble 
men Jesus began a world-crusade. He 
sowed his seed in the minds and hearts of 
those ‘‘ who left all and followed him.’’ 
The harvest, truly, was a hundredfold. 
‘* Seventy years after the foundation of 
the first Gentile church Pliny wrote in the 
strongest terms uboeut the spread of Chris- 
tianity ; seventy years later still the Pas- 
chal controversy reveals the existence of a 
Christian federation of churches. Seventy 
years later, again, Decius declared he 

would sooner have a rival emperor in 
Rome than a Christian bishop. And ere 
another seventy years had passed, the cross 
was sewn upon the Roman colours.” 
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QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


[Under this heading writers discuss freely 
from their own point of view living problems 
of Religion, Ethics, and Social Reform, but the 
Editor does not axsume responsibility for the 
opinions expressed.] 


THE SUB-CONSCIOUSNESS OF 
CHRIST. 


An Interpreiation oj John ii. 25 and xiii. 11: 


‘“* Ho knew what was in man’’; ‘‘He knew 
who should betray him.” 


By THE Rev. Abert G. MacKinnon, M.A. 


How did He know? Has not recent 
psycho-physical research given us a clue ? 
To seek a reason is not to deny the super- 
natural, but only to refuse to accept it 
as the sluggard’s excuse. 

An illustration will be our best introduc- 
tion to this elusive subject. Let me 
transport you for a moment in fancy to the 
grotto of Capris. We are sitting in a boat, 
floating gently on waters whose wavelets 
flash with a silvery gleam. The walls of 
rock that shut them in are painted by 
Nature’s hand with the most delicate of 
opaline hues; and then, as if unsatisfied 
with the effect, an invisible brush passes 
over them, and next moment they dazzle 
with a brilliant blue. Whence comes this 
strange light that throws its magit radiance 
over waves and walls, and vaulted dome 
of solid rock ? The tiny entrance through 
which our boat has crept is scarcely 
visible. Outside the cave the noonday 
sun is bathing the sea with its wealth of 
light, but we are screened from its blaze, 
though even the shadow of a passing 
cloud is felt within. Why we are not 
enveloped in darkness is at first a wonder. 
Then we learn that beneath the surface 
the entrance widens, and the sunshine 
penetrating the sea is refracted through 
the water, and borrowing the tints of the 
waves illumines the interior with its bright- 
ness toned by the colour of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

From one angle the human soul presents 
just such an aspect. The doorway of the 
senses through which it gains direct inter- 
course with the world is as small in com- 
parison to its subliminal outlet, as the 
opening above the water in this grotto 
is to the cavity beneath the surface, 
To assert that all our experience has been 
gained through sight, sound, touch, smell. 
and taste is to deny what is now becoming 
an established fact ; that there is another 
approach to the soul beneath the surface 
of sense ; that knowledge can be conveyed 
even though the outer door of sense be 
closed. 


Tue Souw’s PHorospHERE. 


A man emanates unseen influences 
just as the sun does forces invisible to the 
ordinary vision. Personality has a centre, 
concrete, tangible, in human form; but 
who will describe its circumference ? 
We rub shoulders with each other every 
day unconsciously, the photosphere of 
one soul impinges on that of another, and 
we are not conscious of it. Still,an actual 
contact has taken place and definite results 
remain, though no human sensibility is 


strong enough to detect or trace them. 
‘ 


15t 


It is this new discovery that adds absorbing 
interest to the Personality of Christ, In 
Him we have man at his fittest. The 
mysterious machinery of mind and being 
is gripped by a Master who will have no 
part overlooked. It is here, I think, that 
we may find a scientific explanation of 
many of His miracles. When the woman 
touched but the hem of His garment 
and was healed, two photospheres—I have 
to use this awkward word for lack of a 
better—touched each other, the sub- 
conscious self of the sufferer came in con- 
tact with the subliminal energy of Christ, 
only in His case it was not unconscious. 


One PHASE or Curist’s Divinity. 


In His complete control of the human 
we see an evidence of His divine power. 
Christ was master of Himself, and this is 
more than can be said of any other member 
of the race. We may discipline ourselves 
in the art of restraining feeling, but re- 
pression is not control—only one phase 
of it. Spain is a monarchy to-day, and on 
the surface one sees all the outward signs 
of loyalty, yet beneath there are move- 
ments of revolution, defiance curbed into a 
whisper with a hiss for its sting; no one 
will venture to assert that its,government 
has in complete command those volcanic 
forces of social life which are only rumbling 
as yet. : 

Now to administer a state is easy in 
comparison with controlling a soul. Christ 
recognised this Himself when He laid the 
stress on the reformation of the individual 
instead of the community. The greatest 
difficulty lies there ; once the government 
of God is established in the unit there will 
be little trouble about the nation. 

In every human being there is a region 
that is in a chronic state of revolt against 
the guidance of reason ; this is the great 
hinterland that lies beyond the authority 
of conscious will, and stretches how far 
no one knows, a vast area incomparably 
ereater than the tract of mind which 
has been explored. Across the borders 
from this lawless territory of the sub- 
conscious emerge thoughts, and feelings, 
and suggestions, mental and muscular, 
which make sudden invasions into the 
realm of sense, perhaps work havoc, or 
bring messages from frontiers which are 
in touch with other people’s consciousness, 
and then retire as mysteriously as they 
came. Within us it is these ungovernable 
regions which supply the surprises of life. 
Yet they are not completely out of reach 
of control. To some extent we are re- 
sponsible for the forces harboured there. 
A constant emigration, as it were, takes 
place from the conscious into the subliminal. 
The mind and heart are busy sending their 
offspring there, in the shape of idle thoughts 
and passions, which have been bred and 
harboured in consciousness, and which 
troop off to that wild region not to perish, 
but to combine into threatening forces 
which may one day recross the borders, 
and by sudden assault capture the throne 
of reason. 

This is the secret cause of every crime. 
The very thought of murder to an innocent 
mind is so abhorrent that it would be at 
once expelled. But let jealousy, envy, 
selfishness, lust find a breeding place and 
shelter in the region of consciousness, and 
they will beget a riotous offspring which 
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will likely be banished beyond the frontiers, 
only to multiply there as long as their 
breeding places are left undisturbed. 
Some day they will form alliance with ex- 
ternal temptation, and while it makes the 
frontal assault they will attack in the rear, 
the capital of judgment will be taken, 
in that moment of successful revolu- 
tion the outward crime of murder will be 
committed. 

Now in the case of Christ, and on this 
point one would like to speak with all 
reverence, the sub-conscious was brought 
into perfect sympathy and unity with the 
conscious. The thoughts and feelings 
which passed into that shadowy domain 
and peopled its recesses and formed its 
suggestions were the offspring of pure and 
holy meditations and passions. Therefore 
in His soul, even in that trackless region, 
the flag of revolt could not be unfurled. 
Indeed one is led to believe that this very 
concord and uniformity must have ex- 
tended the authority of the supreme will 
into those mysterious depths of being, 
and that the frontiers of the conscious were 
pushed farther back until those tracks 
which lie below the surface of sense in man 
came in His case within the sway of 
conscious intelligence. In this therefore 
we find one evidence of His divinity. 

It is the hidden heat waves of the sun 
which work the miracle of life upon the 
soil. They far outnumber those which 
transmit the light, but because they are 
unseen they get little credit. Christ’s 
spirit had a wider outlet than voice or 
touch could give it. He stretched forth 
the shadowy hand of subliminal power and 
reached the lower depths of a man’s nature 
before he was aware, and imparted healing 
power. 

In the house of Capernaum a centurion 
watches by the bedside of his sick servant. 
He has imparted to the sufferer his own 
faith, and they wait in silent expectation. 
On the crowded street Christ is standing, 
listening to the urgent entreaty of the 
messengers. Though physical conditions 
confine the soldier and his servant within 
the four walls of their room, their wonder- 
ful faith has drawn out their whole natures 
towards Christ The conscious part is 
shut in by the limits of sense ; they neither 
see Him nor hear His voice, but the sub- 
conscious is not thus restrained ; faith, the 
great expander, has widened its radius, 
and even now it is in touch with the 
Master’s spirit. Perhaps this was why 
faith was so essential a condition for the 
successful working of His miracles. What 
took place when those spirits commingled 
in a region that is voiceless it would be 
mere imagination to picture ; but may it 
not be that many diseases have their 
source in the subliminal, just as several are 
now found to have it in that section of the 
brain which is the seat of consciousness ? 
The imparting of a secret force, in the 
same way as telepathy conveys an un- 
spoken thought, might readjust what was 
wrong, and thus tke cause of the disease be 
removed. 


Tue Secret or Mystertous KNow.epae. 


This theory helps to explain also Christ’s 
strange knowledge of what was in men’s 
minds. ‘‘ When thou wast under the fig 
tree I saw thee,’’ were the words that 
astonished Nathaniel. He thought he 


was alone, and did not know that such a 
thing as being absolutely alone is quite 
impossible. There are moments when 
thoughts leap the restraint of words, which 
lag and limit the meaning. It is intuition 
that gives them wings at such a time, and 
they enter the listener’s mind not by the 
front door of the ear, but, like some swift 
flying machine, which has outdistanced 
the cumbrous train, alight on the unob- 
served ground of the sub-conscious ; and 
their message is hurried across the frontier 
into the sanctum of the mind, and its 
meaning grasped, before the more leisurely 
words have been able to convey their 
communication. 

We are getting such messages constantly, 
only arriving as they do in the lawless 
territory of the subliminal, the mail is 
robbed, and the correspondence never 
reaches the boundaries of consciousness. I 
believe that if we only could get control 
of those strange regions where these 
unspoken interchanges of idea flash from 
mind to mind, we also would be abl2 to 
know what passes in the mind of another. 

Christ, as we have seen, in all likelihood 
had control of a large region of the sub- 
liminal, therefore these unvoiced mental 
impressions which were transmitted un- 
knowingly from those around Him when 
they reached Him were recognised and 
easily interpreted. When a soul is intense, 
or excited, it is quite possible that these 
shadows of the mind, shall I call them, 
become stronger, and thus their message 
is more emphatic. Nathaniel in the hour 
of spiritual fervour had all his mental 
sinews, as it were, braced in effort, and in 
such a state the silent voices that emanated 
from his sub-consciousness were clearer 
and more powerful. 

“*That thou doest do quickly,’’ said 
Jesus to Judas. Beneath the hypocrisy of 
a calm exterior the traitors uppressed a 
fever of intense feeling. He had a tragedy 
in hand, the greatest in the world, and to 
keep cool must have required the strongest 
nerve. Atsuch a high pitch of excitement 
all the activities of mind would be height- 
ened, sub-conscious as well as conscious; and 
from his subliminal self tell-tale messages 
announced fur and wide the secret of his 
thoughts. But there was only one soul 
there conscious of those communications. 
The disciples, like other men, held but a 
mere suzerainty over the sub-conscious 
regions of their minds, and therefore all 
impressions arriving there were doomed 
to remain unnoticed. It was different 
with Jesus. His purity of soul had brought 
His whole being into subjection ; what was 
chaos in others was order in Him, and these 
silent impressions conveyed at once to 
His knowledge the tremor of the traitor’s 
heart. 

Greenock. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


_—— 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


Sir,—In your issue of the 4th you refer 
to a meeting of the National Industrial 
Education League, and you quote Sir 
John Gorst to the following effect :— 

‘““This Conference views with 


grave 
concern the large number of 


children 


annually leaving school without practical 
training for definite vocations, and re- 
solves that a national system of industrial, 
professional and commercial training should 
be established ..... os 


This speech is an interesting com- 
mentary on the results of the Education 
Act of 1870 and subsequent amendments 
of that law. By that law, ‘‘ industrial, 
professional and commercial training’’ was 
made illegal as a general rule up to the 
age of 14, though certain exceptions were 
made, as in the case of half-timers and 
others exempted from further school 
training at the age of 13. It is not, there- 
fore, at all surprising that the rising genera- 
tion should be deficient in that knowledge 
which is necessary for their welfare, con- 
sidering that the attainment of it has been 
made illegal. There are a great number 
of exceedingly excellent and devoted men 
and women who are very anxious to direct 
the education of the children of this 
country, and so far as they do it by the 
voluntary subscription of money, by 
teaching, lecturing, and good advice, they 
are benefactors of their species. So far, 
however, as they call in the aid of the law, 
and send the policeman to enforce their 
views, they are, in my opinion, doing a 
very serious injury to the people. I think 
most people will admit that next to the 
provision of the absolute necessaries of 
life the education of the children is the 
most important work of the nation—a 
work so difficult and so important that it 
requires the attention of all the fathers 
and mothers in the land. The only ques- 
tion is as to how the work shall be appor- 
tioned. I, and some other old-fashioned 
people like me, think that the best plan is 
to put the education of each child into the 
care of a small committee, who shall decide 
what schooling, what industrial training, 
what amount of play, what food, what 
clothing, and what religious training the 
child shall have. The question next 
arises, who should form this committee on 
which the future life of the child depends ? 
My own view is that the parents of the 
child, who brought it into existence, who 
are bound to it by the strongest ties of 
affection, are the best possible committee, 
and so appointed by the laws of God and 
man. There is, I know, a modern notion 
that every parent is fit to decide on the 
education of somebody else’s child, but 
not of his own child. This extraordinary 
notion has unfortunately received the 
force of law, with the unfortunate result 
mentioned by Sir John Gorst. These 
people, having found that their first 
adventure in the region of taking the 
education of the child out of the care of 
its parents has failed, instead of admitting 
their error, asking forgiveness and repeal- 
ing the law which is doing such harm, 
seek on the other hand to extend it. Of 
course, it may be said on their behalf that 
they are logical. Having decided that 
the parent cannot be trusted to educate 
his own child, they have discovered that 
there is no magic attaching to the age of 
14, and that they must continue their 
care of the child for a further two or three 
years. If that is done, at the end of 
another twenty or thirty years they will 
discover that they must still further pro- 
long the period of pupilage, until it ex- 
tends over the whole of the natural term 
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of the person’s life. 
ficiently obvious that if once the State 
interferes by undertaking the education 
of the child, there is no limit to that inter- 
ference. I must not be understood as 
asserting that all State assistance in the 
matter of education is wrong. It is one 


thing to offer the destitute a night’s lodg- 
ing or a home in the workhouse; it is 
another thing to compel those who are 
not destitute to work in the casual ward 
or to live perpetually in the workhouse. 


So with education; assistance may be 
given ; the wrong step is taken when those 


who do not ask for that assistance are 


deprived of their freedom. This mistake, 


and many others like it, arises because so 
many people will worship false gods. If 
they would worship at the shrine of 
Liberty they would be saved from many 


errors.—Yours, &c., ARNOLD Luprton. 
F 7, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
March 7, 1911. 
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THE DAWN OF MEDITERRANEAN 
Bike | CIVILISATION.* 


| Tue untimely decease of the author 
has prevented the completion of his trilogy 
on the early civilisations of the Mediter- 
ranean, and the third volume, which would 
have treated of Italian archeology from 
the Stone Age to the first Hellenic colonies, 
will unhappily remain unwritten. The 
present richly illustrated work forms the 
natural and logical sequel to Professor 
Mosgso’s ‘‘ Palaces of Crete,’’ in which he 
presented in a popular and highly attractive 
form the epoch-making results of the 
excavations in Crete, including his own 
researches in the island. 

In modern archeology there is a strong 
tendency to set back the origins of human 
civilisation to a more and more remote 
date, and we find this strikingly exem- 
plified by the stress laid by the author 
upon the comparatively high level of 
culture reached in the Neolithic or late 
Stone Age, especially in the basin of the 
Mediterranean. In proceeding southwards 
from Scandinavia and the British Isles, 
it is impossible not to be struck by the 
continued upward progression in the scale, 
both of excellence of workmanship and 
complexity of design, displayed by the 
antiquities of the Stone Age, until in 
Egypt the acme of neolithic culture is 
attained. It is always difficult to combat 
or even to modify preconceived notions 
based on insufficient knowledge, and in 
propertion 2s excavation proceeds in the 
region of the Mediterranean, the more 
evident it becomes that a profound change 
must take place in our conceptions of the 
conditions of society in the Stone Age 
which have been mainly based on anti- 
quarian research in our own islands and in 
northern Europe. It is also evident that 
we must regard the northern races as 
reflecting in an imperfect and stunted 


* The Dawn of Mediterranean Civilisation. 
By Angelo Mosso. Translated by Marian C. 
Harrison. With 203 Illustrations. London : 
T, Fisher Unwin, 1910. Pp. x + 424. 16s. net. 


It is, indeed, suf- 


degree the exuberant civilisation attained 


under a genial and sunny climate and fos- 


tered by free and unfettered intercourse 
along an extensive seaboard rich in natural 
harbours and islands. It may be a little 
premature for Professor Mosso to claim 
that Italy was the actual centre whence 
neolithic civilisation was diffused through 
Kurope ; every year, however, it becomes 
clearer that this stage of culture was very 
widely and uniformly spread over Europe 
and the northern shores of Africa. So 
far from the art of writing being a late 
acquirement of the human race, we find 
that a linear script already existed in the 
Stone Age, and the potters’ marks on 
pottery of this period indicate the pre- 
valence of a common civilisation over the 
whole of the Mediterranean region. 
Hitherto, we have been too apt to rely on 
the comparative study of the manners 


and customs of mcdern savages for our 
conceptions of prehistoric culture; on 


the contrary, we ought to regard the 
savages of the present day not as primitive 


but as degenerate races, and as unsuccess- 
ful members of the human family, just 


es we ought to regard the gorilla, orang- 
outang and chimpanzee, not as primitive 
representatives of the anthropoid apes, 
but as degenerate though specialised 
descendants of a race that was once more 
highly developed. We have been too 
much inclined ijn the past to belittle the 
abilities and intellectual capacity of our 
far-distant ancestors, and Professor Mosso 
demonstrates, not merely by the evidence 
of other archeologists but especially by 
his own valuable researches, that the 
attamments of the neolithic races were 
of no mean order, that their religious 
beliefs implied a high grade of mentality, 
and that their artistic sense was keenly 
developed. The mother-worship, which 
in historic times has always been so marked 
a characteristic of the whole of the Mediter- 
Tanean area, seems to have prevailed 
even in neolithic times; at any rate, the 
cult of the woman is a characteristic of 
the art of the pericd, although Professor 
Mogsso seems at times to be somewhat 
too positive in asserting that a female 
torso must necessarily be of the nature of 
anidol. The secret symbol of the svastika 
has usually been regarded as an Eastern 
symbol, but it has now been traced back 
to the Stone Age in Italy, and doubtless 
it possessed a religious significance at that 
far-distant epoch no less than in later times. 

The result of recent excavations is to 
largely discount the value of the theories 
which too readily assumed a succession 
of annihilating invasions from the East, 
in order to account for the replacement 
of stone implements by metal weapons. 
On almost every important site a gradual 
evolution is demonstrable, and this is 
nowhere clearer than on the Cretan sites. 
The very homogeneity of the neolithic 
civilisation of Europe is in favour of the 
belief that similar stages of culture were 
attained at nearly identical periods in 
Egypt, Crete, Italy, Spain and other 
centres of the Stone Age in the Mediter- 
ranean area. The fact that hard stones 
are readily obtainable in all countries 
must have been a prime factor in causing 
a uniform and homogeneous grade of 
civilisation, but as soon as the epoch- 
making discovery of smelting ores resulted 


‘n the manufacture of metal implements 
the very inequality of the distribution 
of the ores would cause a rapid advance 
of those tribes in whose domains the 
valuable metals were situated. This in- 
equality in the distinctive character of 
metal implements is noticeable at an 
earlier date in Egypt than elsewhere. 
Here the age of copper lasted a compara- 
tively short time, viz., for only the first three 
dynasties (about 4,400 to 3,809 B.c.), 
but at an earlier date than in Crete; 
the same relation is noticeable for the 
Bronze Age, which was of comparatively 
short duration in Egypt, yielding to the 
dominance of iron, which is so characteristic 
of Africa (and of India), and is still so 
easily smelted by tribes at quite a low 
grade of social development. Since Egypt 
clearly preceded all others in the discovery 
of bronze, it is evident that the necessary 
tin could not have been procured from 
any of the Mediterranean races or-through 
their agency. This has proved an insuper- 
able difficulty to all archexologists, including 
Professor Mosso, but they have not 
hitherto considered the possibility of the 
tin having been derived from the rich 
deposits of the Bukuru plateau in Northern 
Nigeria, whence it could have easily 
reached Egypt over Sudanese caravan 
routes, which must have been utilised from 
time immemorial. In Italy also the 
discovery of copper and bronze seems to 
have been made independently of Egypt, 
Crete, Sicily, Spain or other centres of 
radiation. Indeed the Copper Age in 
Italy is better known than the Bronze Age 
which followed it. Here, however, in 
Tuscany important deposits of tin occur, 
and there is good evidence that they were 
worked in the Bronze Age, so that Italy 
certainly formed a separate centre for 
the diffusion of the culture associated with 
the superior weapons of the alloy which 
was so much harder than copper. It is 
interesting to find that (apart from Egypt) 
the earlier bronze weapons contain only 
a small quantity of tin, increasing pro- 
portionately as time went on up to the 
requisite percentage. Professor Mosso has 
materially aided the comparative study 
of the various stages of prehistoric culture 
by his numerous analyses of the copper and 
bronze implements occurring in the different 
centres of diffusion, 

It is in dealing with the Minoan civilisa- 
tion of Crete that the author develops 
most enthusiasm—an enthusiasm which 
readers of his well-known ‘‘ Palaces of 
Crete’? can hardly fail to share. He 
particularly eulogises the religion of the 
Minoans: ‘“* No other religion of antiquity 
rose to greater heights in the realm of 
mental abstraction, no other people ever 
had, so faras we know, before the days of 
Minos, a more ideal or a purer religion. 
No temples, no fetishes, no anthropomor- 
phism, no animal worship. Upon moun- 
tains and in caves the mystery of fecund 
nature was contemplated and religion 
was inspired by beauty.”’. It is a curious 
coincidence, if indeed there ig not some 
far-distant connection, that in Armenia, 
as in many other parts of Asia Minor, 
every high peak is still an object of pil- 
grimage and of thinly-veiled worship 
both to Christians and to Moslems, and 
that the oldest Christian shrines aresituated 
in caves, often decorated with elaborate 
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Toof-paintings, as in the picturesque 
Sumelas monastery, situated in the dense 
forests of the Pontic Range. 

The discussion of these subjects, as wellas 
of many other problems of equally absorb- 
ing interest to the student of human 
origins or of comparative religion, are 
treated by the author in the clear and 
vivid style with which readers of his 
previous book are familiar. Even if some 
of his conclusions, such as the African 
origin of the Mediterranean races, are not 
generally accepted, and may have to be 
considerably modified in the light of 
future research, the brilliancy of his con- 
tributions to the study of prehistoric 
man and his successful efforts to popularise 
the spade-work of antiquarians will cause 
his untimely death to be universally 
deplored. 

In a work of this nature, which appeals 
largely to the general public, it would have 
conduced to greater clearness if the trans- 
lator, in her excellent translation, had 
rendered the Italian terms palafitie, terre- 
mare and torbiere by the more familiar 
English equivalents of lake-dwellings, pile- 
dwellings and peat-mosses. It seems also 
unnecessary to use the technical term 
bipenn~ instead of double-axes. Misprints 
are rare, but neucler for nuclei (p. 367), 
Aigan fcr Aigean (p. 263), and Bernstern 
for Bernstein (p. 368) might have been 
avoided, and Fig. 156 (p. 314) should be 
176. Corylus avellana, moreover, i3 the 
scientific name not of the walnut (p. 355) 
but of the hazel. FELIx OSWALD. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF VALUES.* 


A sTRonNG sense of actuality, and a 
desire to sp2ak to the esseniially religious, 
if appirently anti-theological, spirit of the 
men of to-day, has led the minister of 
Madison-square Presbyterian Church to 
write this ‘‘ Introduction to Christian 
Doctrine.’’ Every minister who wishes 
to see how the great spiritual values 
cherished by orthodoxy can be preserved 
in a setting which agrees to the full with the 
humanist tendencies of the age, will find 
in this book both stimulating thoughts and 
many illustrations of a new method of ex- 
position. The treatment of the cardinal 
points of Christian faith is in the spirit 
of what we are coming to call Immanence 
teaching. All the great certitudes are 
shown to grow up cut of the actual life of 
man as we know it. Religion is “the grad- 
ing of things precious, ”’ or “the systematis- 
ing of values.’’ The first and great com- 
mandment 1s shown to be authorised, not 
by any metaphysical speculation, but by 
the fact that the second commandment 
really depends upon it. The writer dis- 
agrees with much old theology, and with 
some Unitarian theology, as to the proper 
‘method of approaching the question, Dost 
‘thou believe on the Son of God? The 
mistake has been in beginning with certain 
accepted theories about God, and then the | 
phrase Son of God seems absurd as applied 
to Jesus, unless ‘‘ possibly he can be pro- 
vided also with the attributes of omnipo- 
tence and omniscience ; and some enthu- 
siasts have not hesitated to say that he 


* The Unexplored Self. By G. R. Mont- 
gomery, Ph.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 53. net. 
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had them; though the narratives do not 


say so, nor did Jesus claim any such 
attributes.’’ We must start as Agnostics, 
for Agnosticism has compelled men to 
realise how little they know about God. 
‘* Christianity holds to the strictly scien- 
tific or positivistic method. It works from 
the known to the unknown. It passes from 
Jesus to God, and not vice versi. We 
reach deity through the highest human.”’ 
It reads somewhat curiously when we are 
told that this is the position of Evangelical 
Christianity, in opposition to Unitarianism. 
‘‘The Evangelical Christian finds the 
highest thing in experience to be the love 
and service which made the character of 
‘hrist; and therefore the idea of God 
will contain most clearly these attributes.”’ 
There is here some confusion and want of 
precision in the use of old terms like 
Evangelical; but the general drift is a 
welcome one. 

Perhaps what will be most missed by 
earnest readers of this characteristically 
American book will be the mystical note. 
Its Pragmatist method may be felt to be 
too facile; and the measuring rod of 
human ‘‘ values ’’ does sometimes fail us in 
the deepest places. Thus, the witness of 
Nature to God, as we have generally under- 
stood it, is practically denied. ‘‘ Any con- 
templation of nature discloses the human 
there before it does the divine. To 
him who comes to nature without selection, 
and without a key obtained from elsewhere, 
the message is a very disheartening one. 
ae Nature, red in tooth and claw,’’ 
&c. Notso have we learned Wordsworth ! 
At the best what we learn from Nature, we 
are told, is this: ‘‘ The firmly seated hills, 
quiet and eternal, spell stability ; the trees 
; patience ; the bushes . . the 
best use of a single talent,’’? &c. All this 
exhibits one of the weaknesses of a mere 
Immanence teaching, unbalanced by the 
mystical sense. Both the interpretation of 
Nature and the interpretation of Christ 
may easily degenerate into the moralistic. 
Just how far the present book escapes this 
danger is a very interesting study. 


SSS 


Sr. Paut AND Mopern Reszarcu. By 
the Rev. J. B. Cohu. London: 
Edward Arnold. 5s. net. 


A RATIONAL, reverent, and eminently 
readable treatment of Paulinism by an 
Anghcan scholar marks a step forward 
which all Liberal Christians should wel- 
come, Mr. Cohu attempts to translate 
the fundamental ideas of the Apostle’s 
doctrine into the thought and language 
of the twentieth century. In so doing 
he does not minimise the difficulties of his 
task, nor pass lightly over the *‘ things 
hard to be understood.’’ The result is a 
fearless and critical exposition of Paul’s 
word and work, well abreast of modern 
scholarship and inspired by an earnest 
desire to arrive at the truth. Incidentally, 
the historical value of Acts is discussed, 
and the course of early Christian thought 
carefully traced. Not the least valuable 
part of the book is the analysis of the 
influences which moulded the mind of the 
great Apostle. So adequate and praise- 
worthy is our author’s discussion of debat- 
able points in Paul’s faith, that it comes 
us a shock to read_that ‘‘ such suggestive 


passages as ‘The Lord said unto my 
Lord,’ or ‘Let us make man in our 
Image,’ and scores of others in the Old 
Testament,” refer to a duality of Persons 
in the Godhead. Happily, this kind of 
exegesis is exceedingly rare. It is regret- 
table that quotation references are not 
given, and that the use of brackets through- 
out is careless. 

In the preface Mr. Cohu modestly says, 
‘* Very few read a book of this nature from 
cover to cover.’’ If so, we may add, in 
this case they will suffer a serious loss 


Curist, THE Brainnines oF Doama. By 
Johannes Weiss. Translated by V. D. 
Davis, B.A. London: Philip Green. 
2s. net. 


Unirarians and Trinitarians alike will 
do well to ponder this discussion of the 
earliest sources of Christian dogma. It 
will meet with prejudices and predilections 
on both sides amongst men who lack an 
insight into the natural developments of 
doctrine in history. One will be loth to 
admit that the New Testament writings 
are not humanitarian in their Christology. 
‘‘ Already in the New Testament the 
principal conceptions of the later dogma 
are essentially present.’? Another will 
deny that gospels and epistles conflict in 
any way with the three great creeds. 
“* Features of the earlier tradition ’’ 
appear in the Post-Pauline literature as 
in the earliest Gospel, and beneath the 
dogmatic conception ‘‘ the human image 
of Jesus of Nazareth constantly shines 
through.’’ 

The historical-religious school in Ger- 
many has done much to relate the Christian 
religion to the religions of the world, and 
exhibit it as a life springing up within a 
definite environment and bearing traces of 
its origin. The influence of a Christology 
before Jesus was born, and of the religious 
ideas of the Gentile world can no longer be 
ignored. The books of the New Testa- 
ment cover a period of almost a century 
and a half, and were written by men of 
various nationalities. Hence, from the 
doctrinal point of view,they present neither 
so simple nor consistent a succession of 
ideas as our forbears, whatever their con- 
ception of Christ, were wont to imagine. 
Withal, the modern scholar is not wanting 
in reverence for the person and teaching of 
Jesus. ‘‘ What we learn from all those 
stammering attempts to express the nature 
of Christ in formulas is simply, how mighty 
the personality must have been that in- 
spired men to such faith, quickened their 
imagination to such an extent, and for 
centuries furnished food for their thought.” 
‘* To understand him, to gain a clear im- 
pression of his character, to suffer ourselves 
to be drawn by him into his life with the 
Father, must mean more to us than the 
finding of a formula of faith, with which 
we might be at once dogmatically correct 
and true to history.’’ 

It is safe to predict that this volume, like 
the rest of the series to which it belongs, 
is destined to exercise an influence in 
England, both wide and deep. 

The translation reads extremely well, 
and preserves no German expressions under 
a thin disguise. It would be an advantage 
if these translations, like the originals, were 
provided with an index, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


In view of the bi-centenary of the birth 
of David Hume in April, a special edition 
of the ‘* Life of David Hume ”’ by the late 
Professor Calderwood has been issued at 
ls. net by Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & 


Ferrier. The ‘‘ Life’’ contains chapters 


on Hume as Philosopher, Hume as His- 
torian, Hume’s attitude to Religion, Hume 
in the Government Service, and Hume 
among his friends. 
* * * 

A REVISED edition with a large supple- 
ment of ‘‘ A Guide to the Best Historical 
Novels and Tales,’ by Mr. Jonathan 
Nield, will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Elkin Mathews. Such a guide was never 
more needed than it is to-day, and in en- 
larging the original booklet of one hundred 
and twenty pages and bringing it up to date, 


_ Mr. Nield has rendered a great service to 


literary students. The book has already 
gone through three editions. 
* * * 


THE scientific study of criminology, in 
which the late Professor Lombroso was 
one of the pioneers, has hitherto attracted 
comparatively little attention in our 
country. A new series of books which is 
announced by Messrs. Heinemann _pro- 
mises to be an important addition to the 
material available for the student in this 
branch of social psychology. It will 
include ‘‘ Crime: Its Causes and Reme- 
dies,’ by Cesare Lombroso; ‘‘ Criminal 
Psychology,’’ by Hans Gross, translated 
by Dr. Kallen; ‘‘ Modern Theories of 
Criminality,’ by G. Bernaldo de Quiros, 
translated by Dr. Alphonse de Salvio; ‘‘ The 
Individualism of Punishment,’’ by Ray- 
mond Saleilles; ‘‘ Penal Philosophy,’’ by 
Gabriel Tarde ; and ‘‘ Criminal Sociology,”’ 
by Enrico Ferri. 

* S * 

Messrs. J. M. Denr & Sons make the 
interesting announcement that they will 
begin to publish in May a series of the 
French classics edited by notable French 
scholars. These books will be completed 
in a hundred volumes, and will be issued 
at the rate of five a month. They are 
intended as a companion series in French 
to the Everyman’s Library. 

x * * 

We are glad to learn that the letters of 
the late Charles Eliot Norton are being 
edited by his daughter, Miss Sarah Norton, 
and Mr. M. A. de Wolfe Howe. America 
has produced no more attractive. man of 
letters, nor one who has won the affection 
of the book-lover on this side of the Atlan- 
tic more completely. The book should 
be singularly rich in personal reminiscences 
of Carlyle and Ruskin. Norton is worthy 
of his niche in the temple of literary fame 
on account of his translation of Dante, 
but even more for the sake of the goodly 
company of his friends. 

* * * 

Tur Syndics of the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press have undertaken, on the com- 
pletion of ‘‘ The Cambridge Modern His- 
tory,’’ to publish a comprehensive history 
of medieval times drawn up on similar 
lines. The work will appear in eight 
volumes, and will cover the period from 


Constantine to the close of the Middle’ 
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Ages, The principles which have guided 
the conception of this work are those laid 
down by the late Lord Acton for ‘‘ The 
Cambridge Modern History,’ though ex- 
perience has suggested some improvements 
of detail in the mode of carrying these 
principles out. The scheme for the work 
was laid down by Mr. J. B. Bury, Lord 
Acton’s successor as Regius Professor of 
Modern History. The editorship has been 
entrusted to the Rev. H. M. Gwatkin, Dixie 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Cambridge, and the Rev. 
J. P. Whitney, of King’s College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in King’s 
College, London. 
* * * 


We are glad to learn that Mr. J. Lewis 
Paton is writing a biography of his father, 
Dr. Paton, of Nottingham. He would 
be grateful for the loan of letters and docu- 
ments bearing on his father’s life and work, 
and these may be sent to him at 22, 
Forest-road West, Nottingham. 

* x * 


A new work entitled ‘‘ Roman Stoic- 
ism: Being Lectures on the History of 
Stoic Philosophy, with special reference 
to its Development within the Roman 
Empire,’’ is being prepared by Dr. E. 
Vernon Arnold, Professor in Latin in the 
University College of North Wales. It will 
be issued shortly by the Cambridge Uni- 


versity Press. 
* * * 


In connection with the Tercentenary 
of the Authorised Version of the English 
Bible, Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent & Co., have recently published 
‘* The Bible and the English People,’’ by 
Mr. Wiliam Canton, author of ‘‘ The 
Child’s Book of Saints,’’ and “ The History 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society.’’ 
This book traces the course of the English 
Bible from the earliest times down to the 
present day, and is published at one 
shilling. 


eee 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


CamBripGe University Press :—The Re- 
velation of St. John the Divine: G. H. 8. 
Walpole. is. 6d. not. 

Messrs. Cratro & Windus :—Tho English 
Corrospondence of St. Bonifaco: Edward 
Kylie, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. Constaste & Co, :—Sir William 
Butler: An Autobiography: Liout.-Gonoral 
the Right Hon. Sir W. F. Butler, G.C.B. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons :—HEveryman’s 


Library, Charles Auchester: Elizabeth 8. 
Sheppard. Essays on Education: Herbert 
Spencer. Tho Ring and the Book: Robert 


Browning. Autobiography of Edward Gib- 
bon: Introduction by Oliphant Smeaton, 
M.A. Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher: 
Introduction by Professor Baker. The Old 
Yellow Book: Introduction by Chas. W. 
Hodel. Crime and Punishment: Fedor Dos- 
toieffsky. Introduction by Lawrence Irvine. 

Mr. Henry Frowpr:—The Holy Bible. 
Tercentenary edition. 

Messrs. Hrapuey Bros. :—The Porsonality 
of God: Edward Grubb, M.A. 

Messrs. Hopprr & Srouenton :—Loila ; 
Antonio Fogazzaro. 6s. 

Messrs. Lonamans, GREEN & Co. :— 
Prayers in the Congregation and in College : 
James Martineau, D.D., LL.D. ls. 6d. net. 

Messrs. Macmintian & Co. :—Tho Nature of 
Personality: William Temple. 2s. 6d. net, 

Messrs. MreteuEN & Co. :—Mysticism : 
Evelyn Underhill. 15s. net. 

Messrs. WiLL1AM Riper & Son :—Tho Altar 
in the Wilderness ; Ethelbert Johnson. | 
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Messrs. WitttAms & Nor@ate :—Reprinted 
from the report of the Fifth Universal Congress, 
Berlin, 1910: Thoological Study and_ tho 
Chureh; D. Heinrich Weinel. 6d. net. Does 
the Now Testamont Gain or Lose in Significance 
for Religious Life by Historical Criticism ? : 
Professor D. Freiherr Von Soden. 6d. net. 
The Significance of tho Personality of Jesus 
for Belief: D. Wilhelm Bousset. 6d. net. 
Ecclesiastical Liboralism and the Free Reli- 
gious Communities: Professor Dr. Caspar 
Schiclor. 6d. not. Tho Theological and Prac- 
tical Issues of Bible Criticism: B. W. Bacon, 
D.D., LL.D. 6d. net. Religious Education 
in Germany: Dr. Otto Baumgarten. 6d. net. 

ONE AND Att GarpENn Booxs :—Antirrhi- 
nums; Fred. W. Harvey. ld. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


—_——— 


WALKING WITH GOD. 


Ii has rather an old-fashioned sound, 
hasn’t it, this phrase ‘‘ walking with 
God’? 2 The old writers of the Bible 
used to say in their simple, direct way 
when they wanted to convey the idea tha, 
aman was good, that he walked with Godt 
When we want to express the same idea. 
nowadays we say that a man is a religious 
man, or a saintly man, or a man of 
holy life. But the heroes and prophets 
of the Old Testament—such as Enoch, 
and Moses, and Elijah—who lived in 
the early days of the world’s history, used 
to ‘‘ walk with God.’’ And what does 
it mean? Not, of course, that God 
actually came down from heaven and 
walked by their side, talking to them and 
taking hold of their hands, but that they 
were always conscious of the fact that 
God was all around them, that He knew 
all their doings and misdoings, and that 
they had a desire always to do what they 
thought God would wish them to do. 
There are many ways of doing the will 
of God, that is, of walking with God in our 
daily lives. Tae greatest example we 
have ever had of a holy man, who in al 
that he did walked with God, was Jesus 
of Nazareth, the prophet who went 
among men preaching about his Father’s 
love, and doing good to His people in the 
cities and villages of Palestine. His was 
a holy life, or, to use a word that perhaps 
makes the meaning clearer, a helpful life. 
Whether we go to caurch to worship God, 
or sing His praise in hymns, or whether we 
paint a picture, or build a house, or make 
a frock—whatever we do, if we do it with 
a desire to be helpful, to serve, even in a 
very small way, our fellow-men, then we 
are to that extent leading a holy life. If 
we do things that hinder, if we are cross 
end selfish and lazy, and do our work 
badly, if we forget to walk with God and 
do His will, then our life is not helpful. 

I expect you know the parable of 
the Gcod Samaritan—the noblest of 
all the parables spoken by Jesus to 
his followers. The lesson of that story 
has gone deep into the hearts of many 
men and women right down through the 
ages, and has inspired them to great 
deeds of mercy and self-sacrifice, to be 
Gcod Samaritans for the sake of their 
suficring fellow-men. Can you imagine 
what it must have meant for a young and 


| healthy man to cut himself off from rela- 
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tives and friends, from all that is beautiful 
and attractive in our western life, and go 
far away to the Sandwich Islands in the 
Southern Seas to minister to the needs of 
poor men and women who suffered from 
a disease called leprosy—a disease so 
terrible that everybody shrank from 
those who had it, for one touch might give 
it to a wife or child or friend ? That is 
what a young Belgian cailed Joseph 
Damien, a priest of the Roman Catholic 
Church, did about forty years ago. He 
was one of the men who walked with God, 
and did His will by giving up his own 
life that the lives of these poor lepers 
might bemadea little brighter and happier. 
He was born in 1841 at Louvain, and 
attended the church there regularly with 
his mother, who, there is no doubt, 
taught him and his brother that it was 
better to serve God by helping others than 
to give themselves up to pleasure and 
money-making. The two brothers made 
up their minds to become priests, and 
went to college to prepare themselves for 
their work. The elder brother longed to 
go as a missionary to the Sandwich Isles, 
which were discovered by Captain Cook 
more than a hundred years ago. But 
he was stricken with fever, and forbidden 
by the doctor to think of carrying ont his 
plan.’ His disappointment was great, but 
he had to give in, as only strong men 
could carry out such work. Then his 
young brother Joseph, who is now known 
all over the world as Father Damien, 
made up his mind to go instead of him, and 
offered himself to the bishop who was send- 
ing out the missionaries. For many years 
he worked among the savage islanders, 
giving help in every way that he could, 
and winning their confidence so that they 
began to look up to him and were ready 
to listen to his Christian teaching. It was 
in 1873 that he was told of the sad state 
of the lepers who lived apart on the island 
of Molokai, and he volunteered to go there 
and devote hislifetocaringforthem. He 
knew that it meant death in a few years 
at the latest—but that did not matter. 
He was burning with zeal to do something 
for these poor outcasts, and longed to give 
himself up to them, and that very day he 
sailed for the island of the lepers. When 
he arrived he found a terrible state of 
things. The hospital was quite full, and 
there were wretched sheds where others 
had hidden themselves away. He set to 
work to get better houses built for them 
and to get a water supply by connecting 
pipes with a large lake of cold water that 
lay not far away. Presently sisters of 
mercy, and a doctor, and one or two other 
helpers came to cheer him and share his 
work. But after ten years poor Father 
Damien was himself stricken with the 
disease, and when he discovered it we are 
told that he went cut and sat in a lonely 
place by the sea. And he thought it all 
cver, and realised he would now be able 
to do his work better than ever, for he was 
no longera manapart buta fellow-sufterer 
with the rest. And the people wondered at 
his bright cheerfulness. He had services 
in the churches which had been built, he 
had classes for the boys, and taught them 
the games that he used to play himself in 
his old home at Louvain. He encouraged 
them to love music and singing, and a 
barrel organ of forty tunes which a kind } 
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M dy had given to them used to be heard 
at all their entertainments. : 
For nearly six years he lived in this 
brave way, never losing heart, but full 
of faith and courage and trust in God. 
He could do no more than he had done— 
he had willingly given his life for the 
lepers. His love and devotion proved 
to the whole world that he was a true 
disciple of his Master, that he was one of 
the great heroes who walk with ae 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


Tuar remarkable volume ‘‘ The History 


of Trade Unionism,’’ by Mr. and Mrs. 8. 
Webb, has been reissued in a revised 
edition (Longmans, 7s. 6d. net), with a 
preface bringing the work up to date, 
and including a discussion of the-Osborne 
The work in its original form 
was the product ofseven years’ unremitting 
labour, and was based on investigation of 
the records of practically every important 
trade society from one end of the kingdom 


judgment. 


to the other. The collection of documents 
amassed for the purposes of their investiga- 
tion and numbering many thousands 
which it would now be impossible to obtain, 
were presented by the authcrs to the 
Library of the London School of Economics 


and Political Science, where it is kept up to 


date, and may be consulted by any serious 
student or inspected by anyone who is 
interested in seeing the stupendous labour 
which has to be put into scientific socio- 
logical investigation. 

Another welcome re-issue is that of 
‘A History of Factory Legislation,’’ 
by Miss B. L. Hutchins and Miss A. Harri- 
son (P. S. King & Son, 6s. net), revised 
with a new chapter including a survey of 
the most recent factory legislation, and 
a fresh preface by Mr. Sidney Webb, 
who notwithstanding his own multi- 
farious labours finds time to read, and often 
to write prefaces for, the books of his 
friends. This history, the only work 
of its kind in English, traces in detail the 
‘““development of the present highly 
organised system of factory and workshop 
regulation in the United Kingdom,’’ and 
has established its place as an authoritative 


work. 
* * 2 


Forgan Lasour Sraristics. 


Tae Board of Trade Labour Depart- 
ment has recently issued a Fourth Abstract 
of Foreign Labour Statistics, which gives 
information relating to the chief foreign 
countries on the following subjects: The 
numbers engaged in the principal trades in 
various countries, fluctuations in employ- 
ment, wages and hours of labour, trade 
unions, trade disputes, conciliation and 
arbitration, co-operation, workmen’s in- 
surance, subsidised unemployment funds, 
labour registries and labour colonies. 
The statistical tables are preceded by in- 
troductory memoranda which compare the 
statistics for the different countries and 
add corresponding figures for the United 
Kingdom, where a legitimate base of 
comparison exists, but it cannot be too 
often or too emphatically stated that such 
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comparison is always subject to important 
qualifications, and that in many cases 
the statistics, not being compiled on the 


comparison at all. 

_ One of the most interesting memoranda 
is that dealing with the various forms of 
industrial insurance, against accident, 
sickness, old age or infirmity, or com- 
bined insurance. All these details are 
interesting and instructive in view of the 
fact that industrial insurance has been 
recommended by both sections of the 
Poor Law Commission and promised by 
the present Government, though, of course, 
it is only fair to state that the Opposition 
would also be in favour of the general 
principle of industrial insurance. 


, 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
FAMILY. 


ADDRESSES BY Mr. GRANVILLE BARKER 
AND Mrs. Sipney WEBB. 


Mr. GRANVILLE BaRKER, who took the 
chair at Caxton Hall on Monday night, 
when Mrs. Sidney Webb gave a lecture 
on ‘‘ The Preservation of the Family and 
the Home as the Essential Condition of the 
Prevention of Destitution,’’ said that it 
was the business of the artist to act as 
a bridge between the general public and 
theexpertinsocialreform. Thetwothings 
we most lacked—-two things without which 
the reformer could do very little—were 
the power of observation and the power 
of imagination, and these must be supplied 
by men of his trade. He pointed out 
very forcibly that many people who talk 
about the home and the family seem to 
forget that the relations between the 
parent and child, and between the child 
and society, are not the same in a home 
which is kept up on £1 a week as ina 
family living at the rate of £3,000 a year. 
The lives of the children of the rich were 
conditioned by many things which were 
accepted as a matter of course—the care 
of the nurse, the governess, the doctor, 
and those family influences which came to 
their aid when they were growing up, and 
about to enter into the world. These 
factors were unknown among the poor, 
and, therefore, from different conditions 
you inevitably got different results. 

Mrs. Sidney Webb, whose sympathetic 
and stirring address on the subject of 
destitution and the preservation of the 
family moved her audience deeply, showed 
conclusively that the 1834 policy of deter- 
rence had hopelessly failed, and that the 
existing Poor Law, by penalising the needy, 
and granting them relief under degrading 
conditions when they are without means of 
subsistence, really tended to break up 
the home in a way that state intervention 
on preventive lines would not do. It 
also subsidised parental irresponsibility, 
for it opened the workhouse to all who 
chose to apply, and rendered it possible for 
a man to drag his family into it and out 
again time after time. While there, he 
was deprived of his vote, his liberty, his 
wife and his children, but at the same time 


same basis, are too dissimilar to admit of | 
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nothing was done to enable him either to 
procure work or the training necessary 
to make him a more intelligent and efficient 
member of the community. Because 
he was destitute, and not because he was 
undeserving, he was stripped of all that 
makes life worth living, and put to a kind 
of work which was always associated with 
criminality : in other words, he was pun- 
ished for being poor and for not fulfilling his 
obligations to society in providing a home 
and proper nurture and care for his children 
when nothing had been done to prevent 
unemployment, secure better housing, or 
insure to him a suflicient income, if he 
was willing to earn it, to enable him to 
fulfil those obligations. In addition to 
this, the children (who, at all events, were 
not responsible for this state of things) 
were punished, and brought up in such a 
way that they would fail to maintain and 
nurture their families in their turn when 
they grow up. 

The essential conditions for maintaining 
the proper relations between the family 
and society were, the lecturer said, decent 
occupation, the means of physical sub- 
sistence, and the proper provision for 
nurture and training. There were over 
two million people in this country who 
had not these elementary conditions, and 
it was just among this class that the popula- 
tion was increasing at the greatest rate. 
That thought, Mrs. Webb admitted, often 
kept her awake at night. She wondered 
whether we really did believe in the 
Christian principle of love, for our conduct 
to the poor was flagrantly unChristian. 
The principles of the Poor Law were 
certainly not based on love, and the eftect 
on out own characters of applying the 
policy of 1834 to the destitute was as bad as 
the effect on the characters of those whom 
we relieved. She herself was very much 
puzzled at one time to know how she could 


fulfil her Christian obligation to the needy 


without destroying their independence 
and demoralising them. Now, however, 


she saw her way clearly to doing this with- 


out any disastrous results, for it was 
possible to-day to link our sound social 


science to our religious principles in our 


treatment of the poor. It had been a 
tremendous help and comfort to her to 
discover that there was, in regard to this 
dificult question, a fruitful relationship 
between administrative science and love, 
and in looking towards the future she saw 
these twin forces working more and more 
effectively together, and so helping to bring 
about the Kingdom of God. 


——— 


MANSFORD STREET CHURCH AND 
MISSION, BETHNAL GREEN. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tue annual meeting of the subscribers 
to the Mansford-street Church and Mission, 
Bethnal Green, E., was held in the Rosslyn- 
hill Chapel Room, Hampstead, on Tuesday 
evening, March 7. The chair was taken 
by Mr. ©. Fellowes Pearson, who moved the 
adoption of the reports in a genial speech of 
reminiscence of his long connection with 
domestic mission work in London. 

The report of the Committee states that 
the work has again been carried on with 
vigour and success under the leadership of 


of absorbing and infinite importance. 


the Rev. Gordon Cooper, though unfortu- 
nately there is still some deficiency of 
income. 


The continued success of the 
Men’s Club has drawn attention to the 
desirability of enlarging its premises, and 
a scheme is under consideration for widen- 
ing the club room, and the rooms of the 
Preston Club by an extension to the back of 
the church. Though this would not provide 
additional rooms, it is felt that the space 
so gained would be a decided advantage to 
the members of the clubs, and it is hoped 
that this alteration may be carried out 
during 1911. 

The Minister’s report contains a detailed 
account of the various activities of the 
Mission in which he says :—‘‘ I honestly 
believe that we have at Mansford-street 
some of the best mission workers who ever 
gladdened a missionary’s heart, and I can 
but hope that they find the same joy in the 
work that I do myself.’ The work of 
the Provident Bank shows an improvement 


fessed himself a somewhat reluctant con- 
vert to the idea of the institutional church, 
which must, however, be grafted on to the 
older idea of the Church of the Spirit, 
in which many of them had been brought 
up. The resolution was seconded by Mr. 
R. M. Montgomery. 

The Rev. H. Gow, in moving a vote of 
thanks to the Rev. Gordon Cooper, and 
all the workers at the Mission, said they 
valued this annual opportunity of express- 
ing their gratitude. They were all struck 
by the qualities Mr. Cooper brought to bear 
upon his work. He was an influence of 
peaceful power among his people. The 
resolution was seconded by Miss Brooke 
Herford. Mr. Cooper, in reply, pleaded for 
more workers. The work was increasing, 
and further help was needed for its develop- 
ment. He expressed a cherished hope that 
there might one day be a Settlement at 
Mansford-street on the lines of Oxford 
House. After Mr. Punnett had given some 


during the year. There are now 1,060! details of the proposed extension of the 


depositors, an increase of 210, and £723 
6s. 1ld. was deposited in the bank, £147 
more than in the previous year. A new 
feature of the work has been the establish- 
ment of a Medical Mission, under the care 
of Dr. Oxford. The Mission is doing good 
work, and it has saved many patients a 
long and tedious wait at one of the hospitals. 
Students from Manchester College, Oxford, 
have continued their visits to the Mission 
for most of the week-ends in term time, in 
continuance of the previous arrangement 
sanctioned by the Principal. In closing his 
report, Mr. Cooper mentioned the fact that 
he will this year complete seven years of 
work and residence in Bethnal Green. 

The Rev. Charles Hargrove, in seconding 
the adoption of the report, congratulated 
the meeting on the record of excellent work 
to which they had listened. Contrasting 
the past and the present he remarked that 
there was in the time of their grandparents 
as much evil of all kinds, but they were 
fairly contented under it. One of the most 
hopeful signs was the consciousness of the 
needs of our brethren which sprang from 
a knowledge that they were all one body. 
He wondered what people would have said 
to work of this kind if it had been started 
eighty or a hundred years ago. Perhaps 
they would have said that it was quite a 
mistake to call it religious at all, but that 
raised the question—what were their 
churches for? It would have been said a 
couple of generations ago that the object 
of the church was to preach the Word of 
God and to observe the practices of reli- 
gion. There was no room for expansion ; 
the business within their own borders was 
But 
a new sense had come over their religion. 
That idea of a church as a place in which a 
man might save his soul was fading away. 
They were called upon to realise that the 
true object of the church was to inspire 
them with the larger life of the community. 
The great aim should be the broadening 
of their minds and hearts. He urged them 
to recognise the new demand which was 
made upon the churches to-day to inspire 
men to do the work which is disagreeable, 
and which does not pay, in the service of 
humanity. 

The Rev. F. K. Freeston moved the ap- 
pointment of the officers and committee 


for the ensuing year, and in doing so con- 


premises, for which about £100 is still 
needed, the meeting concluded with a vote 
of thanks to the chair, moved by the 
Rev. R. P. Farley, and seconded by the 
Rev. J. Ballantyne. 


THE FREE CHURCH LEAGUE FOR 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


THE inaugural meeting of the above 
Society was held at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon-street, on Wednesday, March 1. 
The Rev. Ivory Cripps presided, and 
among the speakers were Mr. Walter Mac- 
laren, M.P., Mrs. ¥. T. Swanwick, Rev. Dr. 
Clifford, and Mr. G. Ward, of Guildford. 
Dr. Clifford said the Free Churches were 
Spiritual Republics. There was perfect 
equality between the women and the men 
on the floor of the Church Meeting. They 
held that the State was quite as sacred 
as the Church, and inasmuch as the State 
represented a far larger commonwealth 
than any one or all the Churches put 
together, therefore the voice of the State 
should be heard, and only dissented from 
when there was a just, conscientious 
reason. This movement was spoken of 
as one for the emancipation of women, 
but he regarded it chiefly as one of the 
efforts by which they were seeking to 
complete the emancipation of humanity 
from all misery and tyranny, oppression 
and wrong. 


AN ECHO OF THE BERLIN 
CONGRESS. 


RESOLUTION OF SYMPATHY WITH PASTOR 
JATHO. 


A PLEASANT gathering was held at Essex 
Hall on Wednesday, March 8, of members 
of the English party who attended the 
Congress of Free Christianity and Religious 
Progress at Berlin last summer, and other 
friends. After an informal reception, the 
chair was taken by Dr. W. Blake Odgers, 
K.C., and the Rev. Charles Hargrove 
gave an address introductory to a 
beautiful series of slides illustrating the 
places in Germany visited by the party. 
At the close of Mr. Hargrove’s address 
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the following resolution was moyed from 
the chair, seconded by Dr. W. Tudor Jones, 
and carried with acclamation :— 


‘““That this meeting of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association conveys 
to Pastor Carl Jatho and his congregation 
at Cologne its deep sympathy in the 
struggle they are now making on behalf 
of freedom of conscience, and its sincere 
appreciation of the distinguished services 
rendered by him to the cause of liberty and 
progress in religion during his ministry 
of twenty years.’’ . 

Subsequently Dr. C. Herbert Smith gave 
an account, full of historical reminscence 
and humorous asides, of the visit to Hun- 
gary in connection with the celebrations 
of the four hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Francis David. 


bers of the party. 


LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


THE annual meeting of the London Sunday 
School Society was held at Essex Hall on 
Saturday, March 4. the president, Mr. Ronald 
Bartram, inthe chair, The accounts were pre- 


sented by the treasurer, Mr. Ion Pritchard, 
and the committee’s report by the hon. sec- 
retary, Mr, R. Asquith Wooding. The latter 
recorded the affiliation of two new schools, at 
Walthamstow and Kilburn respectively, with 
the Society, the number of the affiliated schools 
being thus brought up to 24. The total 
number of scholars on the books of the 
schools at the close of the year was 3,730, an 
average of 155 per school, and 330 more than a 
year ago. The number of elder scholars was 
also the highest onrecord. Both the Society’s 
holiday movements had been largely made use 
of during the past summer. The Children’s 
Country Holiday Fund has been instrumental 
in helping 382 scholars (including 110 members 
of the Boys’ Own Brigade) to a fortnight’s 
holiday. At the Southend Home 117 guests 
had been received during the year, a number 
slightly below that of the previous year. 
The report concluded by announcing Mr. Ion 
Pritchard’s retirement from the post of 
treasurer, after 21 years of service. 

After the adoption of the report the Rev. 
Addison A. Charlesworth, of Highgate, was 
elected as the president for the ensuing year ; 
Miss Amy Withall, B.A., was elected as the 
new treasurer; and Mr. R. Asquith Wooding, 
LL.B., was re-elected as hon. secretary. 
After a short interval, Mr. Charlesworth, the 
new president, took the chair, and Mr. Bartram 
opened a conference on ‘‘ The Church and 
School.’’ He referred especially to the leak- 
age of elder scholars. It was estimated that 
not more than 20 per cent. of them eventually 
joined the church as members, and he urged 
that this problem should be seriously studied. 
He suggested the formation at every centre 
of a young people’s society, which all elder 
scholars over 16, teachers, and-the younger 
members of the congregation should be asked 
to join. The purpose of the society would be, 
by means of social intercourse, to remove all 
barriers between the church and school mem- 
bers, so that they might work in harmony 
together. Mr. Stephen Wood, Mr. Woodall, 
Mr. Ion Pritchard, the Rey. John Toye, the 
Rev. F. Summers and others took part in 
the discussion which followed. hs Be 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
A JOINT meeting of the National Conference 
Social Service Union, and the British League 
of Unitarian and other Liberal Christian 


This was followed 
by a number of slides of Hungarian scenes 
produced from photographs taken by mem- 
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scribers and friends. The reports of the om- 
mittee and of the missionary, Mr. F. Woolley, 
were a satisfactory record of the religious and 
social work which had been carried on during 
the year. The chairman proposed the adop- 
tion of the reports, and the Rev. Matthew 
Scott seconded. Mr. Scott gave a character- 
istic address, While admitting the gravity of 
the social problem and insisting that it could 
not be dismissed by any mere petulant 
shrug of the shoulders, he protested against 
the idea that ‘‘ circumstances, environment, 
and conditions ’’ were the only factors that 
mattered. The soul rising up to condemn 
circumstances was as real as the circumstances 
it condemned, Circumstances were our oppor- 
tunities for good or evil. When speaking of 
‘*favourable conditions’’ we needed to 
ask— favourable to what? Genius had 
often developed under ‘‘ unfavourable ”’ 
conditions, inertia, selfishness, under 
‘* favourable ’’ conditions, The influence of 
environment was relative to the condition 
of the soul, An exceptionally interesting and 
successful meeting was brought to a close by 
the usual votes of thanks. The Rev. H. J. 
Rissington proposed that the best thanks of 
the meeting be given to Mr. Woolley for bis 
services, and extended the resolution to 
include Mr Scott for his address and sermons 
on the previous day. While the statistics, he 
said, recorded in the reports were more than 
satisfactory the best evidence of the value 
of Mr. Woolley’s work lay in the existing 
relationship between Mr. Woolley and the 
members of the Mission. Mr. C. J. McKisack 
seconded, and the resolution was heartily 
carried. The remaining votes of thanks were 
to the mission workers, proposed by the Rey. 
G. J. Slipper and seconded by Mr. McFadden ; 

to the chairman, proposed by Mr. E. R. Jack- 
son, and seconded by Mr. James McWilliams, 


Blackpool: North Shore.—An interesting 
ceremony took place on Wednesday, March 1, 
in the Unitarian schoolroom, when an enlarged 
photograph of Mr. Henry Helm, a valued 
worker in connection with the North Shore 
Church for over forty years, was presented to 
the congregation. The Rev. J. Horace Short, 
the minister, presided over the meeting, and 
referred appreciatively to Mr, Helm’s fine 
record for good works in the town. They 
specially owed him a great debt, for he was 
one of the first to come to Blackpool with a 
view to furthering their cause, and when the 
time arrived for purchasing land and erecting 
a church, Mr, Helm was the moving spirit 
behind the building scheme, and an untiring 
helper in everything that related to the work 
of the little band of worshippers who had 
gathered together. Mr. J. H. Wood, treasurer, 
also spoke, and gratefully acknowledged the 
photograph on behalf of the congregation. 
A vote of thanks was then proposed to Mr. 
Helm, who, in responding, recalled the early 
days of Unitarianism in Blackpool, at the 
same time disclaiming much of the credit for 
the result of activitiesin which he had been so 
well assisted by others. 


Bolton: Unity Church.—At the annual 
meeting on Wednesday, March 1, an encourag- 
ing account of the activities of the church, of 
which the Rev. E. Morgan is minister, was 
read, and Mr, 8S. Fairbrother, who presided, 
commented in a happy speech on the success 
of the church during the past year, 


Women, will be held at Essex Hall on Monday 
afternoon, March 13, at 3 o’clock, when Miss 
Margaret MacMillan will speak on ‘‘ School 
Clinics.’’ 


TE annual meeting of the subscribers and 
friends of the Midland Christian Union will 
be held on Monday, March 13, at 11.30, at 
the Church of the Messiah, Broad-street, Bir- 
mingham. At 3.30 there will be a conference 
on “‘ The Present-day Needs of Our Churches,’’ 
when the Rev. Gertrude von Petzold, M.A., 
Rev. P. E. Richards, B.A., and others, will 
speak. A public service will be held in the 
evening at 7 o’clock, when the Rev. L. P. 
Jacks, M.A., will preach the sermon, and a 
collection wiil be made on behalf of the Union. 


THE Seventh National Peace Congress will 
be held this year in Edinburgh, June 13 to 15, 
in the New College buildings. These con- 
gresses, which are held annually, have met in 
previous years at Manchester, Bristol, Bir- 
mingham, Scarborough, Cardiff and Leicester, 
so that this is the first of the series to be held 
in Scotland; not, however, the first peace 
congress, for one of the earliest international 
peace congresses was held in Edinburgh in 
1853, and the Tenth Universal Peace Con- 
gress met in Glasgow in 1901. The National 
Congresses, although not so large and striking 
in character as the International, have proved 
of very considerable and growing interest, and 
have had for presidents men well known in 
public life. The first president, at the Man- 
chester Congress, was Lord Courtney of Penwith 
and the second the Bishop of Hereford. At 
Leicester last year, Lord Weardale—better 
known as the Hon. Philip Stanhope—presided. 
The Congress meets on the common basis of 
opposition to war and the ruinous modern 
system of armed peace, with its ever-increasing 
armaments, and of desire for international 
concord and the substitution of law and 
arbitration for warfare. Full particulars as to 
the Congress may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, 167, St. Stephen’s House, Westminster. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


Aberystwyth: Rew Street Meeting House.— 
At the annual meeting of the congregation, 
which was held after service on Sunday, 
March 5, Miss Joinson, who has _ acted 
as organist, but is now leaving the town 
with her brother, was presented with a small 
gift by a few friends in token of their appre- 
ciation of her faithful work for the congre- 
gation. Ps “Fa. ¢ 

Ansdell.—At a meeting which was held on 
Monday, March 6, a presentation was made on 
behalf of the churches in the North Lan- 
cashire and Westmoreland Association to 
Mr. Heywood, who has been the secretary of 
the Association almost since its commence- 
ment, and is shortly going to Canada. Mrs. 
Heywood was also the recipient of a gift 
from the members of the congregation, 


Belfast: Stanhope-street Mission.—Annual 
Meeting.—The annual services in connection 
with the Belfast Domestic Mission were held 
on Sunday, March 5, the Rev. Matthew R. 
Scott, of Leeds, preaching in the First Presby- 
terian Church in the morning, and All Souls 
Church in the evening. The annual business 
meeting was held in the Central Hall in the | 
evening of the following day, Dr. John Camp- 
bell presidingYover a large attendance of ‘sub- 


Buxton.—At the annual meeting of ‘the 
Hartington-road congregation on Wednesday, 
March 1, the Rev. G. Street, the minister, who 
presided, submitted a very satisfactory report 
of the year’s work, and said that the past 
year had been the best they had ever expe- 
rienced. It was also very gratifying to see 
the number of men attending the evening 
service, In addition to the services at Buxton, 
he personally conducted services at Litton, 
Flagg, Pomeroy, and Hindlow, the service at 
the latter place being held in the waiting-room 
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of the London and North-Western Railway, | on ‘‘ The Battle of the Characters, or an 

and at Pomeroy in » public-house. In accom- Imperial Seript for India,’’ stated that 

plishing this work he Hed Sie the year) there are no less than 50 alphabets in use 
travelled 650 ea ate ty Seay een Beh oo in India. There are some 200 vernacu- 
on foot, frequently 8 esionation ‘Tv, | Jats, and although these represent only 


. : Pendleton.—Resignation.—The = 
fgManchester Pe & ~ | about 63 sounds, 20,000 types of the most 


; _ BR. Nicol Cross, M.A. has resigned his ‘ 
: Rev. try of the Pendleton Unitarian Free elaborate character would be required to 
munis represent them in print. This fact alone 


Church, having accepted the invitation of the 
Southport Unitarian congregation to become |should help us to understand what a 
their minister. difficult task the Nationalists have in 
Mottram.—On Saturday and Sunday, Feb- frout of them if they are ever to realise 
ruary 25 and 26, united mission meetings and | their dream of a united India ! 
services arranged by the Missionary Con- 
ference were held. On Saturday afternoon the 
Rev. E. H, Pickering, B.A., of Gee Cross, 
preached on ‘The Religion of the Spirit,’’ 
followed by an evening conference (Rev. C. 
Wesley Butler presiding), when addresses were 
given on ‘* How we may Increase our Congre- 
gations »» and on ‘‘ Doctrinal Instruction for 
Young People ’’ by the Revs. J. Morley Mills 
and W. Short, B.A., respectively. On Sunday, 
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Wives of \\indsor,”’ are arranged for at 
other London Theatres, 
THE Ferprnu or Nurses. 

We have received the report of the recent 
Conference of Matrons on the Feeding of 
Nurses, to which Dr. Robert Hutchison, 
the author of the standard work on 
Dietetics, has contributed a preface. The 
appendices contain letters from Sir Lauder 
Brunton, Colonel Warburton, and Miss 
Gill of the Edinbureh Infirmary ; a table 
of Food Values, an article on Hospital 
Kitchens, and numerous press comments. 
Copies may be obtained from the Secretary, 
National Food Reform Association, 178, 
St. Stephen’s Hous, Westminster, price 


Dr. AKED AND HIS AMERICAN Ministry, 
Dr. Aked told his Fifth-avenue congre- 
gation very frankly last Sunday that their 
lack of enterprise had disappointed him, 
and that he considered his project in | 7d. post free. 
going to America had failed. He had - = 


wished to extend his ministry to all Liverpoo! Distri icoj 
: f : Ss 
classes in New York, but he complained we iubeeciaa(As Missionary 


besides the ordinary services, conducted by 
Rey. C. W. Butler, there was an afternoon 
service, when Rey. J. 8S. Burgess, Flowery 
Field, preached, 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Tue LoNDON UNIVERSITY AND SiR FRANCIS 
GALTON. 

The science of eugenics is now estab- 
lished on a firm basis, and the movenient 
inaugurated by the late Sir Francis Galton 
will receive a fresh stimulus in the founda- 
tion of a eugenics department in London 
University. The whole of the £58,000 
which comes to the University under his 
will is to be used for the purpose of 
endowing the professorship, and estab- 
lishing a staff of medical and statistical 
experts, and it is probable that the 
new chair will be offered to Professor 
Karl Pearson. 

Women as Stare Orrictats In Norway. 

The Government Bill which has been 
introduced in Norway, extending to 
women the right to be appointed to 
certain offices of state, will, it is thought, 
be passed by the Storthing. The excep- 
tions in the Bill are explained as follows :—- 
(1) The provisions contained in Article 19 
of the Constitution make it doubtful 
whether women may be admitted to the 
King’s Council. (2) Clerical posts are 
excepted because on inquiry among the 
higher members of the clergy the opinion 
is stated that such reforms will not be 
popular. (3) The exception as to diplo- 
matic and Consular offices is due to 
international considerations. (4) The ex- 
ceptions as to military offices are due to 
the fact that men alone are liable to con- 
scription. 2g. 

BH a> Coe 
*“‘Lycipas’’ For THE NATION. 

Mr. J. Havard Thomas’s bronze statue, 
** Lycidas,’’ over which there have been 
so many disputes, has now been given 
to the National Gallery by Mr. and Mrs. 
M. E. Sadler, who have already presented 
a model of the statue in wax to the Man- 
chester Art Gallery, 


Tue ALPHABET IN INDIA. 
The Rev. J. Knowles, lecturing before 
the East India Association last Monday 


that his activities had been restricted, 
and that the work to which he could have 
given himself with ‘‘ deathless passion ’’ 
was not required of him in New York. 


Co-PARTNERSHIP TENANTS. 


Mr. Henry Vivian, who took the chair at 
the fifth annual meeting of Co-Partnership 


Tenants, Ltd., was quite justified in con- 
gratulating the shareholders on the satis- 
factory result of the year’s work. Every 
department, he said, had exceeded their 
expectations. The Society’s capital of 
different kinds had been increased during 
the year by over £60,000, and at the end 
of the period under review stood at 
£178,968. The profit balance on the year 
was £7,364, which, in addition to making 
it possible to pay a dividend at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum (the maximum 
allowed by the rules of the Society) would 
leave sufficient, after making grants for 
educational purposes, employees, and direc- 
tors, to add £3,000 to the reserve fund, and 
allocate £1,949 as a dividend onthe pur- 
chases of the societies in membership with 
them. 


DISCOVERIES IN SAMARIA, 

According to Professor D. G. Lyon, 
Professor of Oriental Languagesat Harvard, 
the spade in Samaria has Just brought to 
light ‘‘ the earliest specimens of Hebrew 
writing which have ever been found, and 
in amount they exceed by far all 
known ancient Hebrew inscriptions.’’ The 
workers have also found a Roman statue 
of heroic size (Augustus) ; a well-preserved 
Roman altar; an imposing stairway, 80ft. 
broad; a massive Hebrew structure, 
believed to be the palace of Omri and Ahab, 
which covered more than 1$ acres; a 
Herodian temple to Augustus; and a 
basilica adjoining the forum of the 
Herodian city. 


A SHAKESPEARE YEAR. 

Shakespeare is being honoured in the 
country of his birth quite as 1 uch this 
year as the greatest enthusiast could desire. 
In addition to the Festival which opens 
at Stratford-on-Avon on Easter Monday, 
there is to be a pageant followed by a ball 
at the Albert Hall two days before the 
Coronation, several Shakespearean plays 
are to be produced by Sir H. Beerbohm Tree 
in succession to ‘‘ Henry VIIL.,’ and re- 
vivals of ‘‘ Henry V,’’ and ‘‘ The Merry 


Association. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
Saturday, March 18, 1911, 


Uilet Road Church Hall. 
The Rev. J. COLLINS ODGERS, B.A. 


(the President of the Association) 
will take the Chalr at 4 p.m. 


_ Simultaneous Collections will be held at all Churches 
in the District on Sunday, March 19, on behalf of the 
Funds of this Association. 


Tea at 3.59 p.m. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF 
PRESBYTERIAN & UNITARIAN CHURCHES. 
THE ANNUAL MEETING 


will be held on 
Saturday, March 18, 1911. 


Service in Cross Sireet Chapel at 3.30 p.m. 
Preasher, Rev. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A. 
Tea at the Lower Mosley Street Schools, at 5 p.m. 
Sixpence each. 
Evening Meeting in the Memorial Hall at 6 p.m, 
The President, Mr. J. WIGLEY, in the Chair, 


Spcakers; Revs. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., J. J. 
WRIGHT, W. WHITAKER, B.A. W. E, ATACK, and Mr. 
F. J. SHIRLEY. 


MANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSION. 


HE 77th ANNUAL MEETING will 

be beld at the R:enshaw-street Mission, 

Hulme, on Wednesday, March 15. Mr.Grora@e 

H. LeiaH will take the Chair at 6.30. Miss 

H. M. Johusoo, Mr, Egbert Steinthal, and 
others will speak. 


HEALTH CENTRES. 


Under the joint auspices of the British 
League of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Christian Womer, and the National Confer- 
ence Union for Social Service, an Addrers will 
be delivered by Mizs MarGaret MAcMILLAN 
on “ Health Centres, with Special Reference 
to the Deptford School C'inic,” at Essex Hall, 
at 3 p.m., on Monday, March 13. Admission 
Free. Collection to defray expenses. 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


For the Augmentation of 
Ministers’ Stipends. 


ECRETARIES OF CONGREGA- 
TLONS desiring Grants from this Fund 
may cbtain the needful forms of application 
by writing, before March 31 next, to _ 
FRANK Preston, Hon. See, 
“ Meadowcroft,” North Finchley, London, N. 


ALUABLE MAGAZINES.—Un- 
bound numbers of Christian Reformer, 
Theological Review, Unitarian, Unitarian Re- 
view, New World, Christian Register, Inquirer 
&e., sent to Libraries free, plus carriage and 
cost of advt.— Rev. A. Wepster, Cults, 
Aberdeen. : 
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Established 1860. 


EMANUEL ®& Co,, 


332, Kennington Park Road, London, S.E., 
For Bargains at Under Third Cost. 


Over 20 years advertisers in the “ Church 
Times” and Church Family Newspapers. 


Wholesale Jewelleas and Silversmiths, Cutlers, 
EBlectro-platers, &c. 


Write for List. All goods sent strictly on approval 
befere payment. Can be returned if not approved of. 


Bankers; L. & S. Western. *Phone: Hop, 4169. 


15/6 —3-GUINEA SERVICE SHEF- 


FIELD CUTLERY, patent secure through 
tang ivory balanced handles, 12 table, 12 dessert knives, 


pair massive carvers and steel. Guaranteed. 15s. 6d. 


Approval before payment. 
—SHEFFIELD CUTLERY, 


29/ 6. guaranteed quality, double shear hand- 
forged blades by King’s cutler, patent secure through 
tang ivory handles, 12 table, 12 dessert knives, meat 
293. 6d. List price 


carvers, game carvers and steel. 
£815s, Approval before payment. 


ee Keone and FORKS, Al quality, 
silver - plated on nickel silver, stamped 
Giican Anne pattern, 12 table, 12 

dessert, 12 teaspoons, 12 table, 12 dessert forks, service 
Approval 


maker's initials, 


5 doz. 35s. List price £9 10s., half-set 18s. 
before payment. 


AD ae CONS and FORKS.—Qnuaint Rat 
Tail pattern, heavy Al quality. 


on nickel silver. 


per set, 5 doz. half-set, 22s. 6d. List price, £12 15s, 
Approval before payment. 


12/ —4-GUINEA CASE FISH KNIVES 

e and FORKS. 6 pairs, silver hall-marked, 
mounted, 12s. 6d.; ditto dessert, 12s. 6d.; fish carvers, 
7s. 6d. Approval before payment. 


37/6 —ENTREE or CORNER DISHES; 
e 8-guinea pair, oval shape, beaded edge, 
finest quality, silver-plated on nickel silver, shifting 
handles to form 4 dishes ; sacrifice, 37s.6d. Approval. 


29/6 — SET of: Five PLATED DISH 
e COVERS; sizes 10 to 18 inches ; superior 
quality nickel silver plated detachable handles ; 29s, 6d.; 
list price, £10 14s. Approval before payment. 


3/9 —SILVERED BACK HAIR 
e BRUSHES, large size, choice design, 3s. 9d. : 
usual price 12s, 6d. ; large round HAND MIRROR, 
Bevelled plate glass, 6s. 9d., usual price l5s. 6d. ; Combs 
1s.6d. Approval. 


[Dye DAMASK TABLECLOTHS, 
guaranteed Irish make, less than half maker's 
cost ; 2 tablecloths, 2} yds. long, for 9s. 6d. ; two ditto, 
3 yds., for 10s, 6d. ; 12 serviettes, 4s. 9d.; lot together, 
24s. ; half quantity, 12s.6d. Approval. 


9/6 —LADY’S 18 ct. Gold Government 
e hall-marked 6-stone HALF-HOOP Real 
DIAMOND RING, perfectly matched stones; great 
bargain at 9s. 6d. Approval. 


15/6 —RACE, FIELD, MARINE 
e GLASSES, pair, by Lumiére; powerful; 
wide field, ship’s name read 5 miles from shore; 
brilliant definition, great penetration power ; in leather 
sling case ; 15s.6d. Approval. 


35 /eFane CH, FIELD, MARINE 

GLASSES ;_ extraordinarily powerful pair ; 
Binoculars, by ROSS, BOND STREET ; 60-mile range, 
shows bullet mark at 1,000 yards; in khaki leather 
sling case, take 35s. Approval. 


15/6 —LADY’S ELEGANT DIAMOND 
e AND RUBY HALF-HOOP RING. 18ct. gold 
hall-marked, beautifullustrous stones. Great bargain at 
15s. 6d. Approval. 


12/6 —EXPANDING WATCH BRACE- 
e LE‘, Handsome Keyless Watch in centre, 
perfect timekeeper. 18 ct. gold cased. 123. 6d. Worth 
60s. Approval. Wonderful bargain. 


9/6 —(Worth £2 2s. 0d.).—Elegant Long 
Je NECK or WATCH GUARD. Solidlinks, 18 ct. 
genuine gold filled,in handsomecase. 9s. 6d. Approval 


8/6 —(Worth £2 2s. 0d.).—CURB Chain 
e Padlock BRACELET, massive, with safety 
Genuine -18 ct. gold filled, in handsome ease. 8s. 6a 
Approval. 


Enormous Bargains in Furs. 
Write for illustrated Fur Catalogue. 


105/- —SEALSKIN JACKET, guaran- 

teed real, not imitation, latest Parisian 
facque shape, with high storm collar and revers, richly 
satin-lined. New condition. 105s, Exceptional bargain. 
Approval before payment. 


130 ~ REAL BLACK FOX STOLEAND 


MUFF, exceptionally fine quality. Stole 


with heads and tails, extra large whole skin animal 
Muff, with large tailand head. Solected skins, A great 
bargain at £6108. West-end price £21. Approyal, 


moe ee ee one 


Silver-plated 
12 each table and dessert spoons and 
forks, 12 teaspoons, also in Royal Beaded pattern, 45s. 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


In the country, four miles from Crewe. 
Preparatory Department recently added. Boys 


admitted on the Foundation at half fees. 
Next Entrance Examination, March 31. 


For particulars apply to the Heap MASTER, 
or to the Clerk to the Governors, 38, Barton 


Arcade, Manchester. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FoR GIRLS, 


HiGHGAaTE, LONDON, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Litian Tarzor, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 


Board (Music). 
Cricket, and Swimming. 


the HEAD MistTrEss. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 
Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 


—Co-educational. 


&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 


Principal : J. H.N. SrepPHENSON,M.A. (Oxon). 


Head of Junior School: Mrs. N. SrEPHENSON. 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


For Matriculation, Responsions, B.A., Scholarships, 
and Professional Preliminaries. 


Tuition in Latin, Greek, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Mathematics, Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Psychology, Logic, Political Economy, Book-keeping. 

The Staff includes Graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, 


London, and Royal Universities. 
Address— 
Mr. J, CHARLESTON, B.A. (Hons. Oxon. and Lond.), 


Burlington Correspondence College, Birkbeck Bank 


Chambers London W.C 


Board and Residence, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 

Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the 
Highcliff Hotel. 50rooms. Full-sized billiard 
tables. Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff 
Promenade. Due south. Near Unitarian 
Church, Illustrated Tariff — Apply Mrs. 
Pocock. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

A Houiway anv HEALTH Resort for 

Ladies. Advantages for girls visiting alone. 

Through trains from Midlands and the North. 
—Prospectus from Miss Jones. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Oran- 
KJ tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room, 
sanitary certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. 
Porrer. 


ee GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, §.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guests received. Sunny situation, lovely 
spring flowers, interesting rambles and excur- 
sions in Wensley, Wharfe, and Swaledale. 
—Particulars from Miss Smiru. 
EX HILL-ON-SEA.—Board-Resi- 
dence near Station, Sea, and Links. “All 
kinds of Sport. 25s. per week; week-ends 
10s. 6d.—‘‘ Lynwood,” 18, Magdalen-road. 


ARCEL FREE ! — Containing 300 
patterrs of Flaxzella, genuine Irish 
linen spring costume fabric. Makes up admir- 
ably, drapes well, colours fast, wears for years. 
Write for yours.—Hvron’s. 5, Larne, Ireland. 
MVABLECLOTH !— Genuine Irish 
Linen snowy damask, shamrock design, 
rose shamrock centre, borders to match, Size 
63 in. square, only 2s. 11d. Postage 4d. extra. 
Patteras free. Write to-day—Hvrron’s, 5, 
Larne, Ireland. 


SURGICAL AID 


SOCIETY. 


Chief Office: 
SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


President : THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF 
ABERDEEN, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.T. 


This Society was established in 1862 to supply 
Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, &c., 
and every other description of mechanical support, 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 
Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Carriages are 
lent to the afflicted. It provides against imposi- 
tion by requiring the certificate of a Surgeon in 
each case. By special grant it ensures that 
every deserving applicant shall receive prompt 
assistance. 


eens EE 
40,401 Appliances given in year ending 
September, 1910. 


OVER 50) PATIENTS ARE RELIEVED EVERY —— 
£ 


“ape: 
Annual Subscription of 010 6 
Life Subscription of ot «, S-5*@ 
Entities to Two Recommendations per annum. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are 
earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received 
by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co., Limited, 
Lombard Street, or by the Secretary at the office 


of the Society. 
RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


THE ETHICAL CHURCH, 


46, QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 
Dr. STANTON COIT. 


Sunday, March 12, at 11 a.m. 
“Sct. Paul’s Strange Silence about Jesus.” 
y at 7 p.m. 
“ Christ and Casar: Contrast and Like- 
ness.” 
Wednesday, March 15. 
Rev. E. W. LEWIS (King’s Weigh House 
Church.) 
‘“‘Morality—and After.” 


All Seats Free. 


ii TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE Piace, LONDON BRIpGE, 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Sir ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 

Pet a ee eu: A. HARDCASTLE, 


Miss Ceci, GRADWELL. 
Humpurey G. RvussELL 


LesLiz T. BURNETT. 
Miss ORME. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. . 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax, . 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


H AMPSTEAD.—Small Flat (fur- 

nished), faciog Heath, to Let from April. 
Five rooms, scullery, and bath. Few minutes 
from Rosslyn Hill Chapel. £2 a week.— 
Apply, Miss Prestoy, 12, Wentworth M iwn- 
sio:.s. Keats-grove, N.W. 
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